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Wooler and its Enbirans, 





ILENDALE, of which the town of Wooler 
may be considered the capital, is one of the 
most salubrious districts in the country. It 

== is not quite equal to that town in America 
which was said to be so healthy that when the inhabit- 
ants wanted to open a new cemetery they had to shoot a 
man on purpose! But it has long had the reputation of 
being remarkably free from diseases incidental to human 
life. Even in the town of Wooler itself, the death-rate 
in 1886 was a little over 13 per thousand, while the 
average mortality in most of our great towns was pro- 
bably twice as high. 


Wooler is situated about eighteen miles north-west of 
Alnwick, in a country varied with hills and glens, itself 
almost hidden in a valley formed by the spurs of the 
great Cheviot range. Our little sketch of it is taken from 
the south. The town is seen in the hollow, while the 
river Till will be noticed stretching out towards the north 
on its way to join the Tweed near Twizell Bridge. Méill- 
field Plain, through which the river flows, has a reputation 
for fertility second to few other parts of Northumber- 
land. 

There was a time when Wooler was celebrated as a 
health resort. It was at the end of last century much 
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visited by invalids for the sake of what was called the 
**goat’s milk cure.” Sir Walter Scott, who in 1791 
accompanied his uncle on a visit, wrote in a private 
letter an interesting account of his experiences at a farm- 
house some distance from the town. 


Behold a letter from the mountains, for I am very 
snugly settled here in a farmer's house, about six miles 
from Wooler, in the very centre of the Cheviot Hills, in 
one of the wildest and most romantic situations which 
your imagination, fertile upon the subject of cottages, 
ever suggested. ‘‘And what the deuce are you ae 
there?” methinks I hear you say. Why, sir, of a 
things in the world, drinking goats’ =r) not that I 
otand ta the least need of it, but my uncle having a slight 
cold, and none a little tired of home, asked me last Sun- 
day evening if I would like to go with him to Wooler; 
and I answering in the affirmative, next morning’s sun 
beheld us on our journey through a pass in the Cheviots, 
upon the backs of two special nags, and man Thomas 

- behind with a portmanteau, and two fishing rods fastened 
across his back, much in the style of St. Andrew’s cross. 
Upon reaching Wooler we found the accommodation so 
bad that we were forced to use some interest to get lodg- 
ings here, where we are most delightfully appointed 
indeed. To add to my satisfaction we are amidst places 
renowned by the feats of former days; each hill is 
crowned with a tower, or camp, or cairn; and in no 
situation can you be nearer more fields of battle—Flodden 
and Chevy Chase, Ford Castle, Chillingham Castle, 
Coupland Castle, and many another scene of biood are 
within the compass of a forenoon’s ride. Out of the 
brooks with which these hills are intersected we pull 
trouts of half-a-yard in length, as fast as we did the 
perches from the pond of Pennicuik, and we are in the 
very country of muir-fowl. My uncle drinks the whey 
bere, as I , A ever since I understood it was brought to 
his bedside every morning at six by a very pretty dairy- 
inaid. So much for my residence. All the day we shoot, 
fish, walk, and ride ; dine and sup on fish struggling from 
the stream, and the most delicious heath-fed mutton, 
barn-door fowls, poys (pies), milk-cheese, &c., all in per- 
fection; and so much simplicity resides amongst these 
hills that a pen, which could write at least, was not to be 
found about the house, though belonging to a consider- 
able farmer, till I shot the crow with whose quill I write 
this epistle. 


As may be gathered from Scott's letter, the district is 
full of historical interest. Traces of camps and cairns 
are found on many of the surrounding hills. The survey 
of 1542 describes Wooler as ‘‘a lytle towne standyne 
strongly, marvellous convenient for te defence of the 
country thereaboute.” The remains of the old castle of 
the Muscamps, to whom the barony was granted by 
Henry I., is still extant in the town, on what is called 
Tower Hill. It was around this old tower that the 
original town of Wooler was built. But the town has 
been twice devastated by fire—once in 1722, when the 
church with a thatched roof disappeared ; and the second 
time in 1862, when most of the other thatched roofs also 
disappeared. 

Near the town is a pretty little glen, which contains a 
well that was much celebrated in former times—the 
Fairy, Wishing, Maiden, or Pin Well. Mr. James Hall, 
the author of an interesting little ‘‘Guide to Glendale,” 
informs us that a curious custom was long observed in 
connection with this well. “‘On May Day,” he says, “a 
procession was formed, and marched from the town to 
this spot, where a halt was called, and each processionist 


dropped a crooked pin into it, at the same time ‘wishing 
a wish,’ in the fond belief that before the year was over 
the fairy, or genius, who presided over the well, would 
cause the wish to be realised. Though the formal proces- 
sion on May Day morning is no longer acted, yet the 
superstition regarding it has not entirely disappeared 
Thither the youngsters still resort, and drop their pins into 
the pure, clear water, whispering the name of their partners 
with a faith as fervent and as strong as ever existed in 
the olden times.” The writer, on a_ recent visit, saw 
at the bottom of the well many thousands of crooked 
pins shining like silver through the clear water. Over- 
hanging the well is a projecting rock called the 
“King’s Chair.” According to tradition, it was on 
this rock that a certain king sat and directed the 
order of a battle which was fought in the ravine. The 
tract of land round about is called the ‘‘ Kettles,” but 
the origin of the name is lost in obscurity. 

Wooler Fair, though now much shorn of its import- 
ance, was at one time held in great repute. Prices 
obtained there were for a long time regarded as a 
standard for the rest of the county; while the farmers 
dated events from it. It was here that Scott’s grand- 
father spent his old shepherd’s thirty pounds in buying 
a horse instead of sheep! 

The town was formerly much shut out from the 
outer world by reason of the difficulty of getting access 
to it. This difficulty, however, has now been overcome 
by the construction of the Alnwick and Cornhill 
Branch of the great North-Eastern system. Nearer 
south than Wooler Station is Wooperton S:ation, not 
far from which was fought the Battle of Hedgeley 
Moor. The site of the conflict is still indicated by the 
column known as Percy’s Cross. 





The Legend of Percy’s Cross. 

There is a singular legend connected with the Battle of 
Hedgley Moor, which was fought on the 25th April, 1464, 
between the Yorkists under Sir Johr Neville and the 
Lancastrians under Sir Ralph Percy. It is to the effect 
that a grizly old wizard made his appearance to Percy the 
night before the engagement, and solemnly warned him 
to withdraw for the nonce, as neither Lord Hungerford 
nor Lord Ros, his companions in command, was trust- 
worthy, but would desert him as soon as the enemy ap- 
proached. 

This warning the gallant knight disregarded, even 
as the Chief of Lochiel did that of the High- 
land seer on the eve of the bloody day of Cul- 
loden; and the result—whatever credit we may 
give to the alleged predictions—was the same in 
both cases. It was the terrible days of the Wars of 
the Roses, when the soil of England was steeped in blood, 
shed by the rival factions without stint, quarter being 
seldom if ever given by the combatants in the fraternal 
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strife. Percy was not a man to flee before his foes, how- 
ever outnumbered by them ; and his loyalty to the cause 
he had espoused rendered him over-confident of other 
men’s fidelity. It was a time when, as at other 
periods of intestine broils caused by the conflicting 
claims of rival princes, the more fiery or fickle par- 
tisans were frequently changing sides; and most of 
the nobles in the North who had supported Henry 
VL, believing his cause irretrievably lost, had submitted 
with the best grace they could to the victor of Towton— 
Edward, Duke of York, raised by that victory to the 
throne of England. 

Sir Ralph Percy was the second eldest of the nine sons 
of Lord Henry Percy, second Earl of Northumberland. 
He had been associated, the year before, with the Duke 
of Somerset, the Earl of Pembroke, and the Lord Ros, 
in the keeping of Bamborough Castle, while the Lord 
Hungerford held that of Alnwick, both in the interest of 
King Henry. Percy now once more raised the banner 
of that unfortunate prince, who had been brought 
from Wales to give the formal sanction of his 
presence to the insurrection, and he was speedily joined 
by the Lords Hungerford and Ros, who had come back 
from Scotland with Queen Margaret, as related in the 
story of the Battle of Hexham, p. 26. Sir John Neville, 
Lord Montacute, or Montague, brother to the Earl of 
Warwick, surnamed the king-maker, having been 
appointed by Edward Warden of the Eastern Marshes, 
hastened against the rebels, as they were styled, and met 
the division commanded by Percy, Hungerford, and Ros, 
on Hedgley Moor, then a wide, desolate expanse, between 
Eglingham and Ilderton, as they were marching to join 
the main body of the Lancastrians in the neighbourhood 
ot Hexham. 

Perey boldly stood his ground, but was basely deserted 
by the Lords Hungerford and Ros, who fled in all 
haste towards Hexhamshire, leaving their gallant com- 
rade fearfully outnumbered. But fear was an element 
foreign to his breast, and exclaiming—‘‘ Stout hearts for 
the Red Rose! Spur and away !”—he led his gallant men 
on afurious charge into the midst of his enemies. The 
contest was short but desperate; the carnage, in pro- 
portion to the numbers engaged, was very great. Many 
fell on both sides, kinsman slaughtered by kinsman ; and 
after seeing his most faithful attendants sink to the 
ground around him, he fell fighting foremost, bravest of 
the brave, exclaiming with his latest breath, “I have 
saved the bird in my bosom,” meaning that he had kept 
his promise and oath to him whom he considered 
his only rightful prince. He was, indeed, the only noble- 
man belonging to the Red Rose party who had not 
changed sides more than once, but had preserved 
inviolate, with the exception of one short lapse, the 
sanctity of the vow he had taken to maintain the cause of 
the House of Lancaster. 

In Memory of this event was erected the column called 


Percy’s Cross, which stands in a field on the east side of 
the high road leading from Morpeth to Wooler, about 
sixty paces off, and a little to the northward of the 
twenty-first milestone. It is a tetragonal stone pillar 
fixed on a round pedestal, and bears on its sides the arms 
of Percy and Lucy, and other heraldic insignia, rudely 
sculptured in relief. 

Views of the monumental pillar are given in various 
publications, such as Hutchinson’s ‘‘ Northumberland,” 
Scott’s ‘Border Antiquities,” Sykes’s ‘‘ Local Records,” 
Richardson’s ‘Table Book,” &. At what date it was 


erected we cannot ascertain ; but most likely it was some 


time after the Battle of Bosworth, in 1485, when the Wars 
of the Roses had come to an end, and a new dynasty 
acceded to the English throne. 


Siv Henry wabelockh, H.C.B. 





H\O hero ever gave a more modest account 

of the beginning of his career than Sir 

Henry Havelock. ‘Born at Bishop- 

= wearmouth, near Sunderland, in the 

county of Durham, 5th April, 1795, which happened to 

be Lady Day old style, and Easter Sunday new style. 

Earliest recollections are to be dated 1798, when parents 

and family were residing at Ford, near Sunderland.” 

Such is the simple entry, in his own ‘“‘Fragmentary 
Memoranda,” of the place and date of his birth. 

The MHavelocks are descended from an old 
and respectable family, long resident at Guis 
borough, in the North Riding of Yorkshire, whe 
are said to trace their remote lineage te 
that Danish Prince Havelok whom, according to 
tradition, his wicked uncle and guardian ordered to 
be drowned, who was rescued by a fisherman named 
Grim (the founder of Grimsby), and who was carried to 
Lindsey, in England, where he grew up to be “ the 
comeliest man and bravest warrior one would wish to 
see,” took service under the King of Lincoln, and married 
his daughter, the Princess Guldborg, who had a here- 
ditary title to the throne of all England, and eventually 
succeeded, through his distinguished bravery and address, 
in winning the crowns of England and Denmark both, 
and transmitting his title to them to Svend Tveskaeg 
and Gamleknud, better known as Sweyn and Canute the 
Great ! 

Whatever amount of truth there may be in this 
tradition of the old Danish chronicles, the Havelocks 
have always proved themselves true descendants of the 
hardy old Norsemen. Sir Henry’s grandfather, William 
Havelock, removed, about the middle of last century, from 
his native Cleveland to Sunderland, where he engaged 
in commerce, and that so successfully that he amassed an 
amount of property which entitled him to be ranked 
among the magnates of the place. He had a family ot 
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visited by invalids for the sake of what was called the 
**goat’s milk cure.” Sir Walter Scott, who in 1791 
accompanied his uncle on a visit, wrote in a private 
letter an interesting account of his experiences at a farm- 
house some distance from the town. 


Behold a letter from the mountains, for I am very 
snugly settled here in a farmer’s house, about six miles 
from Wooler, in the very centre of the Cheviot Hills, in 
one of the wildest and most romantic situations which 
your imagination, fertile upon the subject of cottages, 
ever suggested. *“‘And what the deuce are you doin 
there?” methinks I hear you say. Why, sir, of al 
o- in the world, drinking goats’ whey; not that I 
stand in the least need of it, but my uncle having a slight 
cold, and being a little tired of home, asked me last Sun- 
day evening if I would like to go with him to Wooler; 
and I answering in the affirmative, next morning’s sn 
beheld us on our journey through a pass in the Cheviots, 
upon the backs of two special nags, and man Thomas 

- behind with a portmanteau, and two fishing rods fastened 
across his back, much in the style of St. Andrew’s cross. 
Upon reaching Wooler we found the accommodation so 
bad that we were forced to use some interest to get lodg- 
ings here, where we are most delightfully appointed 
indeed. ‘To add to my satisfaction we are amidst places 
renowned by the feats of former days; each hill is 
crowned with a tower, or camp, or cairn; and in no 
situation can you be nearer more fields of battle—Flodden 
and Chevy Chase, Ford Castle, Chillingham Castle, 
Coupland Castle, and many another scene of biood are 
within the compass of a forenoon’s ride. Out of the 
brooks with which these hills are intersected we pull 
trouts of half-a-yard in length, as fast as we did the 
perches from the pond of Pennicuik, and we are in the 
very country of muir-fowl. My uncle drinks the whey 
here, as I * ever since I understood it was brought to 
his bedside every morning at six by a very pretty dairy- 
inaid. So much for my residence. All the day we shoot, 
fish, walk, and ride ; dine and sup on fish struggling from 
the stream, and the most delicious heath-fed mutton, 
barn-door fowls, poys (pies), milk-cheese, &c., all in per- 
fection; and so much simplicity resides amongst these 
hills that a pen, which could write at least, was not to be 
found about the house, though belonging to a consider- 
able farmer, till I shot the crow with whose quill I write 
this epistle. 


As may be gathered from Scott's letter, the district is 
full of historical interest. Traces of camps and cairns 
are found on many of the surrounding hills. The survey 
of 1542 describes Wooler as ‘‘a lytle towne standyne 
strongly, marvellous convenient for te defence of the 
country thereaboute.” The remains of the old castle of 
the Muscamps, to whom the barony was granted by 
Henry I., is still extant in the town, on what is called 
Tower Hill. It was around this old tower that the 
original town of Wooler was built. But the town has 
been twice devastated by fire—once in 1722, when the 
church with a thatched roof disappeared ; and the second 
time in 1862, when most of the other thatched roofs also 
disappeared. 

Near the town is a pretty little glen, which contains a 
well that was much celebrated in former times—the 
Fairy, Wishing, Maiden, or Pin Well. Mr. James Hall, 
the author of an interesting little ‘‘Guide to Glendale,” 
informs us that a curious custom was long observed in 
connection with this well. “‘On May Day,” he says, “a 
procession was formed, and marched from the town to 
this spot, where a halt was called, and each processionist 


dropped a crooked pin into it, at the same time ‘wishing 
a wish,’ in the fond belief that before the year was over 
the fairy, or genius, who presided over the well, would 
cause the wish to be realised. Though the formal proces- 
sion on May Day morning is no longer acted, yet the 
superstition regarding it has not entirely disappeared 

Thither the youngsters still resort, and drop their pins into 
the pure, clear water, whispering the name of their partners 
with a faith as fervent and as strong as ever existed in 
the olden times.” The writer, on a_ recent visit, saw 
at the bottom of the well many thousands of crooked 
pins shining like silver through the clear water. Over- 
hanging the well is a projecting rock called the 
“King’s Chair.” According to tradition, it was on 
this rock that a certain king sat and directed the 
order of a battle which was fought in the ravine. The 
tract of land round about is called the “ Kettles,” but 
the origin of the name is lost in obscurity. 

Wooler Fair, though now much shorn of its import- 
ance, was at one time held in great repute. Prices 
obtained there were for a long time regarded as a 
standard for the rest of the county ; while the farmers 
dated events from it. It was here that Scott’s grand- 
father spent his old shepherd’s thirty pounds in buying 
a horse instead of sheep! 

The town was formerly much shut out from the 
outer world by reason of the difficulty of getting access 
to it. This difficulty, however, has now been overcome 
by the construction of the Alnwick and Cornhill 
Branch of the great North-Eastern system. Nearer 
south than Wooler Station is Wooperton S:ation, not 
far from which was fought the Battle of Hedgeley 
Moor. The site of the conflict is still indicated by the 
column known as Percy’s Cross. 





The Legend of Percy’s Cross. 

There is a singular legend connected with the Battle of 
Hedgley Moor, which was fought on the 25th April, 1464, 
between the Yorkists under Sir John Neville and the 
Lancastrians under Sir Ralph Percy. It is to the effect 
that a grizly old wizard made his appearance to Percy the 
night before the engagement, and solemnly warned him 
to withdraw for the nonce, as neither Lord Hungerford 
nor Lord Ros, his companions in command, was trust- 
worthy, but would desert him as soon as the enemy ap- 
proached. 

This warning the gallant knight disregarded, even 
as the Chief of Lochiel did that of the High- 
land seer on the eve of the bloody day of Cul- 
loden; and the result—whatever credit we may 
give to the alleged predictions—was the same in 
both cases. It was the terrible days of the Wars of 
the Roses, when the soil of England was steeped in blood, 
shed by the rival factions without stint, quarter being 
seldom if ever given by the combatants in the fraternal 
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strife. Percy was not a man to fiee before his foes, how- 
ever outnumbered by them ; and his loyalty to the cause 
be had espoused rendered him over-confident of other 
men’s fidelity. It was a time when, as at other 
periods of intestine broils caused by the conflicting 
claims of rival princes, the more fiery or fickle par- 
tisans were frequently changing sides; and most of 
the nobles in the North who had supported Henry 
VL., believing his cause irretrievably lost, had submitted 
with the best grace they could to the victor of Towton— 
Edward, Duke of York, raised by that victory to the 
throne of England. 

Sir Ralph Percy was the second eldest of the nine sons 
of Lord Henry Percy, second Earl of Northumberland. 
He had been associated, the year before, with the Duke 
of Somerset, the Earl of Pembroke, and the Lord Ros, 
in the keeping of Bamborough Castle, while the Lord 
Hungerford held that of Alnwick, both in the interest of 


Percy’s Cross, which stands in a field on the east side of 
the high road leading from Morpeth to Wooler, about 
sixty paces off, and a little to the northward of the 
twenty-first milestone. It is a tetragonal stone pillar 
fixed on a round pedestal, and bears on its sides the arms 
of Percy and Lucy, and other heraldic insignia, rudely 
sculptured in relief. 

Views of the monumental pillar are given in various 
publications, such as Hutchinson’s “Northumberland,” 
Scott’s “‘Border Antiquities,” Sykes’s “Local Records,” 
Richardson’s “Table Book,” &. At what date it was 
erected we cannot ascertain ; but most likely it was some 
time after the Battle of Bosworth, in 1485, when the Wars 
of the Roses had come to an end, and a new dynasty 
acceded to the English throne. 


Sir wenrp Wabelackh, A.C.B. 








King Henry. Percy now once more raised the b 
of that unfortunate prince, who had been brought 
from Wales to give the formal sanction of his 
presence to the insurrection, and he was speedily joined 
by the Lords Hungerford and Ros, who had come back 
from Scotland with Queen Margaret, as related in the 
story of the Battle of Hexham, p. 26. Sir John Neville, 
Lord Montacute, or Montague, brother to the Earl of 
Warwick, surnamed the king-maker, having been 
appointed by Edward Warden of the Eastern Marshes, 
hastened against the rebels, as they were styled, and met 
the division commanded by Percy, Hungerford, and Ros, 
on Hedgley Moor, then a wide, desolate expanse, between 
Eglingham and Ilderton, as they were marching to join 
the main body of the Lancastrians in the neighbourhood 
ot Hexham. 

Perey boldly stood his ground, but was basely deserted 
by the Lords Hungerford and Kos, who fled in all 
haste towards Hexhamshire, leaving their gallant com- 
rade fearfully outnumbered. But fear was an element 
foreign to his breast, and exclaiming—‘“‘ Stout hearts for 
the Red Rose! Spur and away !”—he led his gallant men 
on afurious charge into the midst of his enemies. The 
contest was short but desperate; the carnage, in pro- 
portion to the numbers engaged, was very great. Many 
fell on both sides, kinsman slaughtered by kinsman ; and 
after seeing his most faithful attendants sink to the 
ground around hit, he fell fighting foremost, bravest of 
the brave, exclaiming with his latest breath, “‘I have 
saved the bird in my bosom,” meaning that he had kept 
his promise and oath to him whom he considered 
his only rightful prince. He was, indeed, the only noble- 
man belonging to the Red Rose party who had not 
changed sides more than once, but had preserved 
inviolate, with the exception of one short lapse, the 
sanctity of the vow he had taken to maintain the cause of 
the House of Lancaster. 

In memory of this event was erected the column called 


7,0 hero ever gave a more modest account 

fi) of the beginning of his career than Sir 

Henry Havelock. ‘Born at Bishop- 

= wearmouth, near Sunderland, in the 

county of Durham, 5th April, 1795, which happened to 

be Lady Day old style, and Easter Sunday new style. 

Earliest recollections are to be dated 1798, when parents 

and family were residing at Ford, near Sunderland.” 

Such is the simple entry, in his own ‘ Fragmentary 
Memoranda,” of the place and date of his birth. 

The MHavelocks are descended from an old 
and respectable family, long resident at Guis 
borough, in the North Riding of Yorkshire, whe 
are said to trace their remote lineage te 
that Danish Prince Havelok whom, according to 
tradition, his wicked uncle and guardian ordered to 
be drowned, who was rescued by a fisherman named 
Grim (the founder of Grimsby), and who was carried to 
Lindsey, in England, where he grew up to be “ the 
comeliest man and bravest warrior one would wish to 
see,” took service under the King of Lincoln, and married 
his daughter, the Princess Guldborg, who had a here- 
ditary title to the throne of all England, and eventually 
succeeded, through his distinguished bravery and address, 
in winning the crowns of England and Denmark both, 
and transmitting his title to them to Svend Tveskaeg 
and Gamleknud, better known as Sweyn and Canute the 
Great ! 

Whatever amount of truth there may be in this 
tradition of the old Danish chronicles, the Havelocks 
have always proved themselves true descendants of the 
hardy old Norsemen. Sir Henry’s grandfather, William 
Havelock, removed, about the middle of last century, from 
his native Cleveland to Sunderland, where he engaged 
in commerce, and that so successfully that he amassed an 
amount of property which entitled him to be ranked 
among the magnates of the place. He had a family ot 
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three sons and four daughters, most of whom married and 
had issue, so that his descendants of the present day are 
very numerous. 

William Havelock’s son and heir, William, was 
a@ man of great energy and commercial enterprise. 
He rose to be one of the most considerable ship- 
owners of the port. We have heard old Sunderland 
residents describe him as having been a very good- 
looking man, who, in his youth, was by no means un- 
conscious of the fact. Miss Carter, of Yarm, whom he 
wooed and won, and who gave birth to his illustrious 
progeny, is said to have been “a lady of exquisite 
beauty.” Her mother was the sister of William Ettrick, 
Esq., of High Barnes, near Sunderland, the head of one 
of the oldest families in the district, and her father was 
a respectable solicitor in Stockton, 

Mr. Havelock, after occupying several large houses in 
the eastern (then fashionable) part of the town of 
Sunderland, removed, in 1792-3, to Ford Hall, about 
two miles west from Bishopwearmouth, and there, 
as above stated, his son Henry was born, as well 


Ser Henry 
Havelock. 


as his elder brother, William, with whom he was baptised 
at the same time at Bishopwearmouth Church, on the 
13th of April, 1796, by the Rev. George Stephenson, 
curate. The celebrated Dr. Paley was Rector of Bishop- 
wearmouth at the time. 

A few years subsequently, Mr. Havelock left this 
part of the country, having purchased and fixed his 
residence at Ingress Park, Greenhithe, near Darttord, 
Kent, where he eventually fell into difficulties, owing to 
ruinous law suits with the Corporation of London, as well 
as with the Government, the latter disputing his claim to 
compensation for the burning, at Port au Prince, of the 
transport ship Lord Duncan, which he had built on the 
Wear, and which the Government had hired. 


While living at Ford Hall, Mr. Havelock bought 
his two eldest sons ponies, on which they used to 
ride down to the town. Ford was then right 
in the country, and the road to it—‘*The Keelman’s 
Lonnin’,” now Hylton Lane—is described by old people as 
having been “‘very dowly.” The High Street of Bishop. 
wearmouth was quite low in the middle, while the foot. 
path was high on each side. There was a double row or 
avenue of trees along the road between Bishopwearmouth 
and Sunderland ; and opposite the place where the Crown 
Inn now stands there was a toll bar, kept by Robin o’ 
the Yett. Through this toll bar, William and Henry 
Havelock used to ride almost every day, with a servant in 
charge of them. 

In January, 1800 or 1801 (accounts differ), the two lads 
went to school at Dartford, as parlour boarders, with the 
Rev. J. Bradley, curate of Swanscombe, in which parish 
Ingress Park is situated. They were sent first as day 
scholars, returning home across the fields each evening, 
and afterwards as weekly boarders, returning only on 
Saturdays. This pian was adopted—as the present writer 
learned, at the time of the inauguration of the Havelock 
Memorial, from the only surviving servant of the family 
in the North, Mrs. Stewart, of Trafalgar Square—to 
wean the boys gradually from home, before they should 
be sent away altogether to push their fortune in the 
world. 

Henry remained with Mr. Bradley till 1804, enjoying 
himself, in the intervals of school work, in bracing 
boyish diversions. At the same time he acquired a 
taste for reading, his favourite subjects being the exploits 
of warlike heroes. The great Napoleon’s career excited 
his wonder and admiration, and his fond mother saw in 
this bent to his mind the disappointment of her project 
of educating him for the law. 

In October, 1804, he was removed to the Charter House, 
where his contemporaries and friends were lads near his 
own age, or somewhat older, who afterwards rose, like 
himself, to eminence—Sir William Norris ; Bishop Thit!- 
wall ; Dean Waddington, of Durham; George Grote, the 
historian of Greece; Archdeacon Hare; Alderman 
Thompson (afterwards member for Sunderland); Sir 
William MacNaughten, the Earl of Panmure ; East- 
lake, the painter, &c. 

Having passed in due course into the sixth form, he 
left the Charter House in December, 1811, a thoughtful, 
sedate, and even religious lad of sixteen, known among his 
schoolmates as ‘“‘Old Philos,” that is, Old Philosopher. 
The only story that has reached us of his school days 
confirms what we have already said about his early boy- 
hood. Interfering in a school-boy fight, in which he 
thought that one of the combatants was not obtaining 
fairplay, he received a black eye, and was flogged by Dr. 
Russell, because, on being questioned, he would give 20 
other account of his disfigurement than that “it came 
there.” Another anecdote is told, of a somewhat earlier 
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date, illustrative of his cool judgment, calculation, and 
forethought. When about twelve years old, he one day 
saw a dog worrying his father’s sheep at Ingress 
Park. Instead of trying to beat the brute off, 
and so run the risk of being bitten by it, he ran to a 
haystack that stood in the field, and twisted some of 
the hay into a strong band or rope, which he dexterously 
threw round the dog’s neck and fairly choked him. Then, 
throwing his carcase into a pond, he walked off as if 
nothing had happened. 

Having been intended for the bar, young Havelock was 
entered, in 1814, as a student in the Middle Temple, where 
he attended the lectures of Chitty, the greatest special 
pleader of theday. Here his most intimate associate was 
that distinguished lawyer and literary man, Thomas Noon 
Talfourd, the author of “‘Ion.” Havelock, however, was, 
fortunately for his country, not moulded for a limb of the 
law ; an in-door life did not suit his tastes; he pined for 
a life of action and enterprise. He had pursued his legal 
studies little more than twelve months, when, to use his 
own words, ‘he yielded to the military propensities of 
his age,” and got his brother William, who had dis- 
tinguished himself at Waterloo, to exert himself to get 
him a commission forthwith. About a month after that 
battle, therefore, he found himself second lieutenant in 
the,Rifie Brigade, then the 95th ; but the “‘ piping times 
of peace” having come, he saw no active service for years. 
Meanwhile, the routine duties of his profession in 
England, Ireland, and Scotland were varied by pleasant 
tours in France and Northern Italy, a good deal of dis- 
cursive reading, and the acquisition of theoretical profes- 
sional knowledge. 

In 1822, weary of inaction, he exchanged into the 13th 
Light Infantry, and in January of the following year he 
embarked with that regiment for India. It was his own 
choice to serve in that part of the world, and he had fitted 
himself for Indian service by studying Hindostani and 
Persian in London before he left. 

It is not our intention to relate at any length 
the signal services by which Henry Havelock dis- 
tinguished himself almost from the moment that 
he set his foot on the shores of India. He took a very 
active part, though still only a subaltern, in the first 
Burmese War. In the first Afghan War he was equally 
conspicuous, his advice being of the highest service to his 
superiors in rank cn various important occasions. In the 
first Sikh war, he also distinguished himself; but at the 
close of 1849 he was forced to apply for sick leave, returned 
to England, and remained in Europe, recruiting, until the 
close of 1851. Going out again to India, he was ap- 
pointed successively quarter-master-general and adjutant- 
general of her Majesty’s forces in the East; and 1854 
saw him a full colonel. At the beginning of 1857, 
he accepted with eagerness the command of the 
second division in the Persian expedition, and 
planned the arrangements which terminated in 


the victory of Mohumra. The time was now come 
when his military genius was to find a field worthy of it. 
While still absent in Persia, news arrived of the Indian 
Mutiny, and he hastened to Calcutta to be of service. 
The whole world is familiar with his exploits at this 
terrible crisis. His forced march for the relief of the 
British at Cawnpore and Lucknow, in which, with a 
comparatively small force, he defeated the rebels six or 
eight times, forms one of the most stirring episodes in 
our national history. 

But the hero was not destined to see the Mutiny wholly 
at an end, after having done so much to break its terrible 
force. In the month of November, 1857, after the relief 
of Lucknow, he was attacked by dysentery, and died in 
the course of a fewdays. Shortly before his death, 
news arrived of his elevation to the distinction of K.C.B. ; 
and other honours were in store for him, but they came 
too late. He was made major-general ; appointed to the 
colonelcy of the 3rd Foot ; and received a baronetcy, with 
a proposed pension of £1,000 a year. The rank and the 
pension were conferred upon his widow, the daughter of 
Dr. Marshman, an eminent Baptist missionary; and a 
new patent of baronetcy was issued in favour of his 
eldest son, now Sir Henry Marshman Havelock-Allan, 
General Havelock having died the day before the patent 
was sealed, His death, at the moment when the rebel- 
lion was on the point of being crushed greatly through 
his unparalleled bravery, excited the deepest sympathy 
and regret, not only in the army of India, but also among 
the public at home. A Metropolitan statue, raised by 
public subscription, was erected to his memory in 
Trafalgar Square ; and the most conspicuous monument 
in his native town is the fine statue of the gallant soldier, 
placed on the highest point of Mowbray Park, the work 
of that eminent artist, William Behnes. 


2a PBeprouse anv the Stockton 
Captains, 





HE French Geographical Society has decided 
to celebrate this year tie centenary of the 

; disappearance of the explorer and navigator, 
La , a who sailed in the Astrolabe from the port 
of Awathoa, in October, 1787, on a cruise of investigation 
to the islands and straits of Japan, and who was never 
heard of afterwards. This event reminds us of an ad- 
venture relating to the unfortunate French admiral, in 
which two natives of Stockton signally distinguished 
themselves—Captain Jonathan Fowler and Captain 
William Christopher. 

After the defeat, in April, 1782, of the French West 
India fleet by Admiral Rodney, the French com- 
mander who took Count de Grasse’s place, as if out of 
mere ill humour, concerted an expedition, purely pre- 
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datory, against the remote possessions and property of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, shut up as they 
were among the frozen regions of the North, and 
approachable only through obscure straits and gulfs, 
which were little known, excepting to those peculiarly 
concerned in the fur trade, and only for a small part of 
the year navigable even by them. La Peyrouse, in the 
Sceptre, 74 guns, with two 36 gun frigates, was appointed 
to conduct this expedition, having on board about three 
hundred soldiers and artillerymen, with some mortars and 
cannon for the supposed sieges they were to undertake. 
This small squadron sailed from Cape Frangois on the 
31st of May, 1782, but did not arrive at the islands of 
Resolution, which mark the entrance of Hudson’s Straits, 
until the 17th of July. Meeting with no resistance from 
the almost defenceless settlements on the Churchill and 
Nelson Rivers, La Peyrouse had little difficulty in seizing 
and destroying the two principal forts in that region. But 
an equally important object of his expedition was the cap- 
ture of the company’s two annual ships with their rich 
cargoes of oil, furs, and other commodities. Here, how- 
ever, he was outwitted by the skill and intrepidity of the 
Stockton skippers. 

The Seahorse, which was commanded by Captain 
Christopher, fell in with the French squadron at sea 
just previous to her arrival at Fort Prince of Wales. 
A frigate was immediately despatched in pursuit of 
her; but, the night drawing on apace, Captain 
Christopher resolved upon a bold manceuvre, which 
he managed successfully to carry into execution. 
Perceiving that the Frenchman was ignorant of the 
coast, and, by his following in the wake of the English 
ship, that he was determined to govern his own vessel by 
her motions, in the hope of thus avoiding danger and 
securing his prize, Captain Christopher sent his men 
aloft, furled his sails, and pretended to come to anchor. 
The Frenchman immediately conjectured that it would 
be dangerous for him to proceed further; therefore, 
he directly brought his frigate to an anchor in 
reality. Captain Christopher rejoiced that his deception 
had so far succeeded to his wishes, and so made sail to 
sea with the greatest despatch. Night coming on, and 
the Frenchman being a long time in getting up his 
anchor, the Englishman was scon out of sight, and 
escaped in safety to the northward, and eventually 
home. 

The other company’s ship, the King George, was lying 
at Fort York, under the command of Captain Fowler ; 
and when the French squadron arrived off that place, as 
there was not depth of water sufficient for the ships to 
sail right up, it was brought to an anchor at the 
mouth of Nelson River, where every disposition was 
made for an attack upon the English ship and factory by 
the dawn of the next day. But, to the French admiral’s 
utter mortification, he found in the morning that the bird 
had taken wing. For Captain Fowler had perceived three 


large ships at anchor in the roads the evening before, and, 
wisely conjecturing that they could have no good inten. 
tions towards him, put to sea during the night, 
La Peyrouse despatched a fast-sailing frigate in 
search of him, which soon got sight of tho 
runaway; but Captain Fowler, finding the French. 
man to have much superiority in point of speed, at once 
tacked about, and stood for the land to the south of the 
factory, hoping thereby to entice the enemy into shallow 
water. The Frenchman, however, discovering his design, 
and fearing lest, in further pursuit, he might incur the 
risk of shipwreck, put off to sea; and Captain Fowler 
pursued his voyage to England in safety with a rich 
cargo. 

Those two gallant master-mariners, after having left 
the service of the Hudson’s Bay Company, with con- 
siderable fortunes each, settled with their families in 
Stockton. ('aptain Fowler died in that town on the 7th 
of June, 1790, aged 57 years, and his mortal remains were 
interred in Eggliscliffe churchyard, where an altar tomb, 
with a suitable inscription, preserves his memory. 
Captain Christopher died at Newcastle-on-Tyne, where 
he had gone for medical advice, on the 2nd November, 
1797, aged 63 ; and his remains, together with those of his 
wife Ann, his mother, and his son John Thomas, are 
deposited in a vault in Norton churchyard, as testified on 
a mural monument by Davies, “‘ erected as a tribute of 
affection by his only surviving son, George, A.D. 1826.” 


The Great North Road, 





far as concerns that part of it which runs 

from Newcastle to Morpeth, was included 

in alittle work of mine, the ‘ History of 
Gosforth,” which was published a few years ago. 

The Great North Road has been from time im- 
memorial a portion of the principal highway from 
the English metropolis to the capital of Scotland. 
What manner of road it was in the reigns of the Planta- 
genets and Tudors we do not know. Down to the 
beginning of last century it was probably not much better 
than a country lane—a rough kind of causeway, hard 
enough in summer, but full of ruts and puddles in the 
winter. Most of the main arteries of traffic in this 
country were then of that character, for travelling was 
the luxury—if it could be called a luxury—of the wealthy 
few, and good roads were not in extensive demand. 

But, whatsoever may have been the condition of the 
road, we know that as far back as the time of the Com- 
monwealth stige coaches were running upon it. In the 
year that Cromwell died a coach left London every Mon- 
day for Newcastle, and every alternate Monday it went 
on to Edinburgh; the journey to Newcastle occupying 
six and to Edinburgt seven days—thirteen in all. This 
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arrangement continued, with intermissions, for nearly a 
hundred years; the road undergoing no improvement, 
but becoming, through the increased traffic, worse and 
worse. In 1712 the coach running as above was adver- 
tised in this quaint manner :— 

All that desire to from Edinburgh to London, 
or from London to Edinburgh, or any place on that road 
let them repair to Mr. John Baillies’, at the Coach and 
Horses at the Head of the Cannongate, Edinburgh, every 
other Saturday, or to the Black Swan, in Holborn, every 
other Monday, at both of which places they may be re- 
ceived in a Stage Coach, which performs the whole jour- 
ney in thirteen days without any stoppage (if God per- 
mit), ae | eighty able horses to perform the whole 
stage. Each passenger paying £4 10s. for the whole 
journey, allowing each passenger 20 lbs. weight, and all 
above to pay 6d. per pound. The coach sets off at six in 
the —_—-. Performed by Henry Harrison, Mich. 
Speight, Robt. Garbe, Rich. Croft. 


This coach ran till 1729, and then, so far as the Edin- 
burgh portion of the journey is concerned, it was discon- 
tinued till 1763. Then it started afresh, and went from 
the Bull and Postboy in the Bigg Market, Newcastle, 
every Monday, by Morpeth and Wooler to Kelso, where 
passengers slept, arriving at Edinburgh the next day. 
On Saturdays it left Edinburgh, remaining all night at 
Wooler, and arrived in Newcastle on Sunday afternoons. 
Eight years afterwards it ran thrice a week, leaving New- 
castle at five, and Edinburgh at six a.m., on Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Fridays. In 1784, the Newcastle start- 
ing place was the Turk’s Head, and it ran as a diligence 
six days a week. A couple of years later two other con- 
veyances ran from Newcastle to Edinburgh, staying at 
Berwick all night, coming and returning. One of them 
was a coach from the White Hart ; the other a diligence 
from the Queen’s Head. The first mail coach from 
Newcastle to Edinburgh left the Cock Inn, head of the 
Side, November 27th, 1786. It was afterwards taken to 
the Queen’s Head, and finally ceased to run in 1847. It 
is stated that, in the opinion of the old drivers, the 
coldest part of the journey was the Town Moor of New- 
castle, at the Blue House. 

About this time the question of road improvement was 
pressing to the front. Marshal Wade was doing wonders 
in road construction away up in the Highlands, carriages 
with springs were becoming common, and everybody saw 
that the only drawback to comfortable and expeditious 
travelling throughout England was the deplorable condi- 
tion of the public highways. Around the metropolis, 
and in the Southern Counties, road improvements were 
being effected, but nothing was done to the Great North 
Road until the rebellion of 1745 broke out. That abor- 
tive insurrection brought Marshal Wade to Newcastle. 
The great road maker experienced some difficulty in 
dragging his guns over the miserable highways of the 
Northern Counties, and the justice of his complaints and 
Temonstrances met with a frank acknowledgment from 
the local authorities both in town and country. They had 
heard of the marshal’s doings in Scotland ; they were ac- 
quainted with his extraordinary success in road construc- 


tion—success s> great that an enthusiastic Irish ensign 
said or sung 

Had you seen these roads before they were made, 

You’d have held up your hands and blessed General Wade 
—and they were quite prepared to take action. 

The marshal was probably supported in his demand for 
better highways by the Duke of Cumberland, who on the 
27th January, 1746, was obliged to leave his coach-and- 
six somewhere north of Durham and enter Newcastle on 
horseback. However that may be, it is certain that, as 
soon as the rebellion was crushed, plans of road improve- 
ment in both Northumberland and Durham were formed, 
and almost immediately put into execution. 

In December, 1745, the grand jury, clergy, and free- 
holders of Northumberland, represented to Parliament 
that the North Road, by reason of the heavy and increas- 
ing traffic, had become so deep and ruinous that travellers 
could not pass along it without danger. Parliament 
listened favourably to these representations, and a 
scheme was promoted for putting the road into an 
efficient state of repair and maintaining it in that con- 
dition. Nor were the town authorities idle. A portion 
of the road belonged to the Corporation of Newcastle, and 
an advertisement appeared in July, 1747, inviting pro- 
posals for making acarriage way from the Barras Bridge 
through the Town Moor to the north end of the Cow 
Causey, ‘‘to be eleven yards in breadth, and to be 
ballasted in the same manner as a turnpike road.” 
Parliament, the same year, passed the first Turnpike 
Act granted to Northumberland. By that Act authority 
was given to repair the road from Cow Causey to Buckton 
Burn, near Belford, and a body of trustees was created to 
carry out the improvement. The Corporation finished 
their part of the work in 1749, and did it very well. The 
trustees were not so expeditious, or else they did their 
portion badly, for in 1765, eighteen years after the Act 
was passed, one of the Edinburgh waggons “‘ in one place 
opposite to Gosforth proved an overmatch to nineteen 
good horses.” 

The Turnpike Trust thus created was renewed from 
time to time and ultimately expired in 1875, when Gos- 
forth Gate and its modern associate at the borough 
boundary were removed, and the maintenance of the 
great highway fell upon the local authorities along its 
course. ‘* The glory of the North Road,” writes Mr. John 
Hodgson Hinde, in the “‘ Archezologia A£liana,” ‘‘ was no 
doubt the posting. On other roads the coaches were all 
as well, in some even better appointed, and speed greater ; 
but nowhere could you drive up to an inn door with the 
certainty that as you drew up a relay of horses with 
mounted postboys would issue from the yard, and that 
one minute’s delay was all that was required to replace 
the steeds that had brought you twelve miles within the 
hour by a fresh team to carry you forward at the same 
rate.” 

Those who travelled from Newcastle by the Great 
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North Road when news of the battle of Waterloo sent a 
thrill through the nation saw before them, as they 
crossed the little bridge at the end of the Town Moor, 
an almost uninterrupted line of small meadows on the 
one hand, and cultivated fields on the other stretching 
away north to Wideopen. On the right of the bridge, in 
the hollow, was a small landsale coal pit ; close by it Rose- 
worth Cottage, and beyond it the church and farmstead ; 
while on the other side were Coxlodge Hall, the Grand 
Stand, with the Water Company’s Mill spinning merrily 
round beside it; the Yellow House, or farm ; Kenton 
Lodge, and, in the distance, the village of Kenton. 
The first roadside buildings in the parish were the engine 
shaft, the farm, and the group of cottages on the left 
at Causey End. A couple of hundred yards further on 
the coach *‘ bumped ” over Kenton and Coxlodge waggon- 
way and past the Corving House, with the work of corf 
making proceeding briskly under the eye of Anderson, the 
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master corver. More fields, then Gosforth Turnpike 
Gate, with Gosforth Cottage, closely adjoining it. 
Presently the coach rolled round the corner into Three 
Mile Bridge, and if the time of day was suitable the 
passengers caught a glimpse of stout John Magney and 
his forge, and Thomas Morrow at his bench, with 
Pigg’s Folly between, and so, through Low and High 
Gosforth plantations, the coach left the parish and rattled 
on to Wideopen. 

Such was the aspect of the North Road in 1815, and for 
ten years afterwards. But between 1825 and 1830 a 
change was effected. Three Mile Bridge, a narrow 
structure, with a recess in which pedestrians sheltered 
themselves from being crushed by passing vehicles, was 
taken down and replaced by a skew bridge—the object 
being to widen the thoroughfare at that point, and, by 
straightening the road, to avoid the awkward turn into the 


hamlet. This was the first skew bridge attempted in 
Northumberland, and the County Surveyor, Mr. Gibson 
Kyle, of Ponteland, was unfortunate enough to see hig 
work give way and threaten to collapse. However, by 
calling in Mr. Edward Chapman, of Newcastle, and 
using brick for the arch instead of stone, the bridge, as 
we know it, was completed. About the same time, the . 
two lodges and gateway which formed the entrance to 
Gosforth House about a hundred yards south of the fourth 
milestone were removed, and there was constructed, 
further north, the present “grand entrance,” with a pair 
of magnificent gates made of hammered iron, by Elliot, 
of Newcastle. As soon as the bridge was finished the 
entrance to Low Gosforth House was removed some 
distance south, and the fine wall was built that separates 
the two parks from the turnpike. 

Presuming the theory to be correct that there has been, 
ever since the Saxon times, a highway from Newcastle to 
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Edinburgh across the Town Moor, it is easy to imagine 
that along the North Road through Gosforth must have 
passed some of the kings, queens, and princes of 
England and Scotland; and that the industrious pea- 
santry of that parish occasionally obtained glimpses of 
the English and Scottish courts—first in barbaric pomp, 
and later on in more civilized splendour. 

William the Conqueror came through Newcastle thrice 
on his way to the North ; Rufus was here also; King John 
several times ; Henry III. on a visit to his daughter, who 
was Queen of Scots; Edwards I., II., and III. often; 
Henry IV. twice, and Henry VI. and his queen once, 
with Edward IV. in pursuit of them. Richard Crook- 
back did not favour Gosforth with his ugly features, but 
his successor, Henry VII., came through the parish in 
1487, on a survey of the Northern Counties, and lived in 
Newcastle several weeks ; while in 1502 his eldest daugh- 
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ter, Margaret, travelled in great state along the North 
Road to her marriage with the unfortunate James IV. of 
Scotland, who eleven years later lost his life on Flodden 
Field. 

Henry VIII., although he reigned nearly thirty-eight 
years, does not appear to have travelled so far north, 
and Edward VI. and Queens Mary and Elizabeth fol- 
lowed his example. But in 1603 James I. was here on his 
way to the English throne, and in 1617 on his way back to 
visit his Scottish home. Charles I. was here frequently, for 
himself too often; and Oliver Cromwell went backwards 
and forwards, receiving ‘‘great acknowledgments of 
love” in Newcastle, and magnificent entertainments 
from his friend Sir Arthur Haselrigg, the owner 
of Fawdon. Charles II. never found time, amidst the 
dissipations of his court, to visit his Northern subjects, 
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along the Great North Road, accompanied at intervals 
by special messengers bearing decrees of life and death, 
and ordinances of state that concerned the peace and 
happiness of two great kingdoms. Such a messenger was 
the flying horseman who, in the evening of Lady Day, 
1603, some one in Gosforth may have seen, notwithstand- 
ing his “‘sundry shift of horses and some falls that 
bruised him very sore,” spurring madly away towards 
Widdrington, bearing to King James of Scotland the 
news that the sun of the Tudors had set for ever, and that 
he was sole ruler of the English as well as of the Scottish 
nation. 

Through Gosforth came the old stage wagon, jolting 
along the road, with its burden of letters appealing in 
vain ‘‘ Haste! post! haste !” to a lumbering vehicle that 
crawled onward at the rate of four miles per hour. And 
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but his brother, the Duke of York, afterwards James II., 
passed through Gosforth in 1679, on that mournful exile 
to Scotland with his beautiful consort, Mary of Modena, 
which Miss Agnes Strickland so pathetically describes in 
her “Lives of the Queens of England.” We have had 
some celebrated persons here, such as the Emperor 
Nicholas of Russia, King Leopold of Belgium, the Dukes 
of Cumberland, Gloucester, York (2), Sussex, Brunswick, 
and Connaught, but there has been no reigning English 
monarch here since the Restoration. 

Through Gosforth came, in all probability, the first 
postal arrangement, viz., that system of conveying news 
by fleet horses, stabled twenty miles apart, which Ed- 
ward IV. established in 1481 to obtain news of his wars 
in Scotland. Down to the times of the Stuarts this 
“saddle horse post” galloped backwards and forwards 


by and by came the stage coach, rattling over the ground 
as fast as the roads would allow—so fast indeed that, as 
we have seen in 1658, to the amazement of all the world 
and Gosforth, it went from London to Edinburgh in one 
day less than a fortnight, and left the old stage wagons 
hopelessly floundering behind. 

Through Gosforth, seated behind the fleetest horses 
that the livery stables of Newcastle could produce, flew 
victims of the love that laughs at locksmiths, on their 
way to Lamberton toll-bar and other temples of Hymen 
on the Scottish Border. And among them, on the night 
of the 18th November, 1772, were John Scott, the coal- 
fitter’s son (destined in after years to become Lord High 
Chancellor of England), and Bessie Surtees, the banker’s 
daughter, the future Countess of Eldon. 

Through Gosforth came, shortly afterwards, the mail 
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coach—long the swiftest medium of travelling in exist- 
ence. Our forefathers must have looked upon this 
splendid equipage with wonder and delight. It was to 
them the great public timekeeper—rivalling the sun in 
punctuality, and indicating the hour when the sun was 
hidden by Northumbrian mist and shrouded in Tyneside 
fog. It was moreover the daily news-bearer from London 
and Newcastle, from Edinburgh and Berwick. During a 
time of war, and in the heat of a contested election, we 
can imagine the excitement at Gosforth Gate as the 





coach dashed past, dropping messages respecting the 
fortunes of the combatants to an eager crowd ; and we 
can picture the struggle among lads from Benton in the 
east and Kenton in the west to be first at home with the 
news. 

Last of all came the iron horse. And if Gosforth was 
not the cradle of the locomotive, it was, on the 2nd 
September, 1813, the scene of an interesting experiment 
with one. For, on that date, a steam engine constructed 
by a Leeds firm was placed upon the Kenton and Cox- 
lodge wagon-way. Spectators from far and near had 
been summoned to see it, and amongst them was George 
Stephenson, the engineer of Killingworth Colliery. This 
locomotive was made to work by a cog wheel on toothed 
rails, and drew seventy tons at the rate of nearly three 
miles an hour. Stephenson is said to have remarked that 
he thought he could make a better engine than that to go 
upon legs, and he went back to Killingworth, made 
travelling by steam a certainty, and removed from our 
great highway that huge stream of traffic which, steadily 
growing during a hundred and thirty-five years, formed 
no inconsiderable part of the daily life and interest 
of Gosforth parish. RicHARD WELFORD. 





Map of the Great florth Road. 

The accompanying map shows that part of the Great 
North Road, 704 miles long, which, beginning at Chester- 
in-the-Street, now Chester-le-Street, 268 miles from 
London, ends at Berwick-upon-Twéed, there written 
Barwick, 338 miles from the same city. The dotted lines 
show where the road was unenclosed, running, in fact, 


over open moors and commons. The only parts shown to 
have been enclosed, at the time the map was drawn, 
which, as far as can be ascertained, was about the year 
1675, were a couple of miles after leaving Chester-le- 
Street, about three miles before reaching Morpeth, half a 
mile or so about Felton, and something like two miles 
after leaving Alnwick. The rest of the route was through 
the open country, the greater part of which seems to have 
been yet ina state of nature, although, of course, there 
were patches of cultivation here and there; the higher 
parts were heather-clad ; there was little or no wood, 
except on the banks of the streams; and the remainder 
of the surface was a by no means rich sheep pasture. 
Some of the names of the places on or near the road have 
undergone considerable change during the intervening 
two centuries ; thus the road at the northend of Chester- 
le-Street, marked as to Whittle, is that which leads to 
Whitley Green, a small village on the Consbeck which 
falls into the Wear at Chester. The Streetway leading 
past Pelo Hall, now Pelaw House, towards Birtley, 
otherwise Buckley, was part of the old Roman road 
running from Cataractonium to Pons Alii. Between 
Birtley and Gateshead the road is seen to pass over the 
tops of five hills, on one of which, at a place still called 
the Beacon Hill, a beacon is shown, designed to be visible 
over all the surrounding country, to warn the inhabitants 
in case of invasion, and communicating by a similar light 
on Warden Law with a beacon on the sea-shore at 
Beacon Point, near Hawthorne. The name of the river 
Tyne has been misspelt by the draughtsman as “‘ Time.’ 
The Blyth he has set down as Bithe. Blagdon, he has 
converted into Beakedon, and Wansbeck into Wanspeck. 
We may feel pretty certain from this that he was not a 
man “to the manor born.” The place where the Ouse- 
burn crosses the road, at the Three Mile Bridge, is shown 
on the map, but no name is given. Then follows Gosforth 
village, built on both sides of the road. The crossing at 
Seaton Burn is likewise marked, and a mile beyond it are 
Shotton on the right hand and Blagdon on the left side of 
the road. Stannington is spelt Stainington. A little to 
the north of Shotton, Plasshey, now Plessy, is shown. 
This place gave name to the ancient family of Plessis, 
and was possessed by John de Plessis in the reign of 
Edward I., at which period it was held by the service of 
one knight’s fee. Further on is Wanspeck Castle, 
properly Morpeth Castle. Hebron (written Heborn), 
with the adjoining townships of Tritlington and Uausey, 
now Causey Park, are set down within a reasonable 
distance of their proper sites; and Espley is given as 
Espleby. Causet, we believe, must be a place called 
Cauldcote-on-the-Moor, south of Felton. Acton, Newton- 
on-the-Moor, and the Snipe House, are set correctly 
down; but Rugley, on the skirts of Aydon Forest, is 
misspelt as Angley. The first trees shown on the map 
are on both sides of the road in approaching Alnwick. 
The only other clumps noticed by the map-maker, are 
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BISHOPRICE or DURHAM ; 
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on the banks ot two rivu- 
lets crossed by the road as 
it proceeds towards Charl- 
ton, a little to the right of 
which place stands Tunston 
Castle, probably Dunston 
Hall, but possibly Dun- 
stanborough Castle. Near 
the 318th milestone, the 
road to Bamborough, mis- 
named Barburrow, appears 
to branch off, and a mile- 
and-a-half further on that 
to the village of Newstead, 
or Newsteed. Then comes 
Warrenford, misspelt Wain- 
ford. Aderdstone, spelt 
Atherston, the ancient seat 
of the Forsters, is seen a 
little further on, a furlong 
from the road side. Mow- 
son, now Mousen, is a mile- 
and-a-half further on, on 
the opposite side of the 
road, and near it, before 
reaching Belford, is a small 
place called Newlands. 
Just out of Belford, going 
northward, a chapel is 
marked; then comes Mid- 
dleton, and after it Det- 
chant, given as Dotchen. 
From Bucton, or Buckton, 
there is a road to the water- 
side at Fenham Flatts, 
which is marked as one- 
and-a-half miles off. Next 
comes Fenwick, spelled 
Famick. Kyloe is given 
as Hyley. Haggerstone is 
right spelled; and so is 
Broomhouse. Brig Mill 
seems to be Ancroft Mill. 
Scrimmerston is now known 
as Scremerston, and is the 
last station on the North- 
Eastern Railway before 
reaching Tweedmouth and 
crossing the Tweed to Ber- 
wick A fac-simile of this 
map, all mistakes included, 
was published in a series, 
comprehending the whole 
route from London to Ber- 
wick, in the year 1768. 
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Sudge Selrevs in Newcastle. 


By the late James Clephan. 





OT without qualifications for distinction in 
the high vocation on which he entered at an 
early age, George Jeffreys rose rapidly from 

: = one round to another of the ladder of pro- 

motion. Old John Jeffreys is said to have foreshadowed 

for his refractory son an unhandsome end; and there 
would be those who, marking his upward course from 
afar, smiled over the vanity of paternal predictions. The 

Corporation of Kingston elected him to the office of Com- 

mon Sergeant in 1671, at the age of 23; and in 1678 he 

was made Recorder of London. This post, however, he 
felt constrained to surrender in 1680, in deference toa 
vote of censure pronounced upon him by the House of 

Commons. Yet, about three years later, King Charles 

raised him to the office of Chief Justice of the Court of 

King’s Bench; and in September, 1685, he was created 

Lord Chancellor of England by King James. 

We are not writing the life of Jeffreys, and therefore 
forbear from further details. Enough has been written 
of a too well-known Judge to serve as an introduction to 
a passage in his career which more especially concerns 
the ancient town of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and those of 
its inhabitants who take an interest in the history of 
the Church and of Nonconformity. Judge Jeffreys was on 
the Northern circuit in the closing year of Charles IL., 
when he was Lord Chief Justice. Ambrose Barnes, an 
Alderman of the Corporation, was then a leading citizen; 
and his biographer, after first recording the intemperance 
of the Chief-Justice—‘“‘ drinking to filthy excess till two 
or three a clock in the morning ”—goes on to say :— 
‘When the Court was sat, instead of the gravity of a 
tribunal, the Judge, with his railleries and his jests, 
there acted the part of a harlequin. In his hand he held 
out a paper, telling the Court, in a menacing manner, he 
had there got a black list of damned fannattiques, and 
was resolved to scowr them. In that black list, some 
had given him up Mr. Barnes his name as a very dan- 
gerous and obnoxious man. Jeffreys in private enquired 
what part of the town helivedin. They told him his 
house stood in the Close. Jeffreys, having already had an 
odd representation of him, cryes out, ‘I even thought so: 
some close or field for that rebell to train and muster his 
men in.’ There had lately been a meeting or conventicle 
broken up at Mr. Barnes’s; a fine was levied upon the 
house ; several was taken, and bound over to the assizes ; 
but Mr. Barnes, through the marvellous Providence of 
the Almighty, escapt. Jeffreys was huge witty upon all 
the prisoners, but it fretted him sadly he could not catch 
this Barnes.” 

Christian Churches, and societies formed in connection 
with them, now assembled in peace and security, none 








daring or desiring to make them afraid. Their meetings 
are regarded as matters of course, which concern not the 
civil ruler. But Jeffreys, who out-heroded Herod in an 
age of intolerance, looked upon such assemblies with a 
tyrannous eye. The Rev. Dr. Richard Gilpin was minis- 
ter of the Old Meeting House in the Close at the time of 
Jeffreys’s visit, and there was in Newcastle a Young 
Men’s Society, of which some at least of his youthful 
hearers were probably members. The Rev. Benjamin 
Bennet (Dr. Gilpin’s successor), in his ‘‘ Memorial of the 
Reformation,” tells the story of Jeffreys’s proceedings 
towards them :— 


A number of young men in the town of Newcastle 
(about twenty) met together once a week for mutual 
assistance and improvement in religion; for which 
purpose they spent some time in prayer and confer- 
ence, having subscri @ paper containing rules for 
the better ordering such a society, and the work to 
be done in it, taken out of a book of Mr. Isaac 
Ambrose’s. One of the society, upon what inducement 
he best knows, turns informer, and having a copy of 
this dangerous paper, with the names of the sub- 
scribers, makes a discovery, and the whole matter was 
laid before Lord Jeffreys, at the assizes; by which it ap- 
peared to his lordship that about twenty young fanatics 
met together weekly, to om and talk about religion, 
&c. His lordship, whose business lay as much with such 
as these as with felons, &c., resolved to make examples of 
them. When he was rey to proceed against the: 
he ordered _ the doors of the Court to be locked up, an 
kept locked till such of the young men as were in Court 
were secured; and at the same time despatched the 
Sheriff with the proper officers to speenons the rest, the 
doors being still kept closed, which made no small noise 
and stir in the town. His lordship, as his manner was, 
— to breathe out threatening against the Dissenters ; 
and whereas some of the elder of them, with whom 
his lordship would have taken an occasion to have 
talked, were withdrawn from the town, he said “he 
would take the cubs, and that would make the old 
foxes appear.” The offenders (some of whom were found 
in Court, and others of them were brought in by the 
Sheriff), are pementet before his lordship’s tribunal, 
Such as knew his lordship’s character will easily imagine 
(and some well remember it) with how much indignation 
and contempt he would look down upon these young men. 
One of them, Mr. Thomas Verner, had but a mean aspect 
at best (and the work he was taken from made him ap- 
pear at that time meaner than ordinary), his lordship was 
pleased to single out, no question to triumph over his 
ignorance, and thereby expose all the rest. ‘*Can you 
read, sirrah?” says he. ‘‘ Yes, my lord,” answers Mr. 
Verner. ‘Reach him the Book,” says the Judge. The 
clerk reaches him his Latin Testament. The young man 
began to read Matthew vii., 1, 2, (it being the first 
place his eye light upon, without any design in him, 
as he affirmed a Ye! ** Ne judicate, ne judicemini,” 
&c. ‘*Construe it, sirrah,” says the Judge; which he 
did :—“ Judge not, lest ye be judged; for with what 
judgment ye judge, ye shall be judged.” Upon which, it 
is said, his lordship was a little struck, and sat in a pause 
for some while, (and he had occasion, methinks, to pause 
more upon it in the Tower, a few years after). The issue 
of the matter, in short, was this :—That the young men, 
though never tried, were sent to jail, where they lay above 
a year (i.¢., from the assizes in 1684 to the assizes after 
the death of King Charles)—[they were admitted to bail 
in February, 1685-6}-when they were called upon, and 
set at liberty, with this reprimand by the Judge, ‘‘ Go, 
and sin no more, lest a worse thing come unto you”; 
adding that the King’s coming to the throne—{Kin 
James having succeeded Charles}—had saved 
their lives. - ie ” he crime charged upon 


them was no less than high treason; and a jury was pro- 
vided that would have answered his lordship’s —— 
tions and followed his directions, One of the jury, being 
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asked what they intended to do with the young men, 
answered, ‘‘ There remained nothing for them (the jury) 
to do but to bring them in guilty; for that a paper 
— in Court, and acknowledged by themselves to 

subscribed by them, was by the Lord Chief-Justice 
declared to be high treason.” that if they had been 
tried, it had been for high treason ; and it is known his 
lordship seldom saw cause to acquit any such traitors as 

ese, 

‘“*If the time limited in Jeffreys’s commission for his 
stay had suffered him to bring them on their trialls, they 
had in all probability,” says the biographer of Ambrose 
Barnes, ‘‘ been convicted of high treason, Rumney, the 
sheriff, having got a packt jury fit for his lordship’s turn. 
Mr. Barnes, not daring to be seen publicly, went pri- 
vately to the Sheriff, who was a partner with him in some 
lead mines, and, with many high words, vehemently up- 
braided him with the villainy of such a pannel! ; and, not 
content with that, the trialls being put off, and they left 
in prison, without any other motive but the grossnes of 
the injustice, at his own charge undertook a journey to 
London, to sollicit their release.” 

At higher game than Verner, Jeffreys would fain have 
struck; but, as we have seen, the Alderman was too 
politic to be caught by the ferocious Judge. Keeping out 
of his clutches in Court, where his lordship was supreme, 
Barnes bearded him where he was subordinate. Afore- 
time he had sought the presence of the King and Council, 
and now he applied for another audience, to remonstrate 
against the dealing of his lordship with the young pri- 
soners; and ‘the Council was of such a temper that 
some there seconded him with so warm a resentment of 
the Chief-Justice’s scandalous barbarities, that it took off 
the edge of the offence, and proved a skreen to Mr. 
Barnes, who came away without any check or disgrace, 
the odious Jeffreys, who had at Newcastle breathed out 
slaughter against him if he could but have got him ap- 
prehended, now passing close by him as the Council 
broke up, without finding it in his power to do him the 
least harm.” 

Not long after his visit to Newcastle, Jeffreys’s career 
came to anend. When King James was preparing for 
flight, the obnoxious Lord Chancellor, conscious of the 
detestation in which he was held, and the danger he ran 
in remaining, took means for his own escape. ‘“‘ He dis- 
guised himself,” Foss tells us, ‘‘in a seaman’s habit, and, 
proceeding to Wapping to embark, he went into a cellar 
to take a pot. While there a scrivener came in, who, 
Roger North relates, had been concerned in a Chancery 
suit about a ‘Bumbery Bird’; and one of the counsel 
having called him a strange fellow, who sometimes went 
to church, sometimes to conventicles, and it was thought 
he was a trimmer, the Chancellor immediately fired, and 
cried out, ‘Atrimmer! I have heard much of that 


menster, but never saw one; come forth, Mr. Trimmer ; 
turn round, and let me see your shape’; and rated him 
80 long that the poor fellow was ready to drop; and 
when, on quitting the hall, he was asked how he came off, 


‘Came off,’ said he, ‘I am escaped from the terror of that 
man’s face, and shall have the frightful impression of it as 
long as I live.’ The scrivener never forgot that frightful 
countenance, and, recognising the Chancellor at once un- 
der his disguise, went out and gave the alarm. The mob 
poured in, and he was with difficulty rescued from their 
fury. He was hurried, with a shouting crowd at his 
heels, before the Lord Mayor, who was so shocked at his 
appearance that he could not do anything, and was 
seized with a fit from which he never recovered. By 
Jeffreys’s own request he was taken, in a frenzy of terror, 
to the Tower, guarded by two regiments of militia, whose 
strongest efforts could scarcely keep off the thousands 
who pressed round the cavalcade with execrations and 
threats of vengeance. There he remained for four 
months, suffering much from the injuries he received 
from the populace in his capture, and tormented with the 
stone to which he had been for many years subject. 
There, too, from a complication of disorders, aggravated 
by his drunken habits, and most probably by his recollec- 
tions and his fears, he died on April 15, 1689,” 








A Sunverland Character. 





a|\LTHOUGH Tommy Sanderson, the poet- 
4| laureate of Sunderland, who was born on 
January 8th, 1808, has many easy-going, 
wayward characteristics, he has been a jaunty, well- 
made, tall, handsome fellow in his time, and can boast 
of descent from a respectable stock, if not an ancient 
family. 

I have known the subject of this sketch ‘* off and on” 
for over five-and-thirty years. My first acquaintance 
with him was about 1852. He was at the ‘* Metal Hall,” 
which was situated near an old mansion in the Borough 
Road, since transformed by the late Mr. Benjamin Brooks 
into the Palatine Hotel. This ‘‘ Metal Hall” was a 
building of a composite character, having a waggon-top 
roof, sides and top covered with corrugated iron. It would 
be a lively place during a hailstorm. Such was Tommy’s 
home, cigar divan, sweetshop, and workshop combined, 
and here he sold fiddles and catgut, concertinas, flutes, 
tin whistles, clarionets, and all manner of instruments of 
music. But we must not forget the leading business of 
umbrella mending, which was here carried out in all its 
branches, for Tommy was a skilled ductor in cases of 
broken ribs, torn covers, and worn ferules. Hundreds of 
dilapidated specimens passed through Tommy’s renovat- 
ing fingers, and came forth again to battle anew with the 
elements, as he said, “ properly cured.” 

Tommy had always some hobby in hand, or “‘ bee in his 
bonnet,” and if the patent laws had been as open for a 
working man in his younger days as they are at present, 
he would have often figured as an applicant for protection. 
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At this time Tommy was trying his hand at the veloci- 
pede, and he managed to contrive a clever sort of an affair 
after the fashion of a scissor-grinder’s machine. With 
this he would toil up the Burdon Road until the sweat 
poured out of him. To work it was no joke, for it was a 
heavy, cumbrous machine in comparison with the light 
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and elegant tricycle roadsters of to-day. It was also 
a vicious machine, and had a most erratic way 
of its own in coming down bark, which made 





the drivers of vehicles rather wary of its approach. 
Tommy and the late Dr. Orton were great in model life- 
boats, and a large amount of time was spent over this 
praiseworthy object. He also advocated a one-wheel 
ferryboat, the paddle to work in midships by manual 
labour ; and he projected a new method of propulsion by 
driving the water from a ram in some such manner as 
the railway-brake works. With other gimcracks his 
prolific brain seemed to be crowded ; but, above all his 
designs and notions, he was constantly bursting forth into 
topical song or prose, and thus he was ever kept pro- 
minently before the public, amusing some at the expense 
of others, yet generally managing to make “‘ the laugh go 
round.” 

At length Tommy came under the lash of the Corpora- 
tion building bye-laws and regulations, and eventually, 
after some litigation, he had to give up his metal wigwam 
and domicile himself in an orthodox fashion. He then 
took a shop in the High Street, at the corner of George 
Street, which had a clock for a sign. This became a 
target for tobacco quids. Tommy bore this annoyance 
for some time in patience; but at length a notice ap- 
peared printed below the clock—‘‘One chow more, and the 
clock stops.” It was here that Tommy endured domestic 
trials of such a character as to compel him to close his 
shop, on the shutters of which he had pasted up this well- 
known couplet— 

I am not dead, nor have I failed ; 

But by a Tartar I’m assailed— 
to which a local wag (believed to be the late Mr. George 
Hardcastle) appended the rejoinder— 


Then call the allied armies in, 
And thrash the Tartar to the skin. 


This was during the Crimean war, and the affair kept 
the town amused for some time. 

Tommy’s pecuniary losses and domestic troubles at this 
period of his history drove him from Sunderland. But, 
after some years of absence, he returned to his native 
town, where he knew there lived such men as the late 
Mr. William Snowball (the Town Clerk) and other 
old friends, who always looked kindly on Tommy’s 
vagaries and impecuniosity, and helped him through his 
many troubles. Through Mr. Snowball’s assistance, 
Tommy was promoted to the position of Corporation bell- 
man and town-crier, which office he filled with great 
efficiency and success for many years. Previous to this ap- 
pointment, Tommy had a first-rate patent spring weighing 
machine, with a velvet seat, and fitted up with brass, 
with which he could earn a few shillings at fairs or on 
market days. 

The poetic effusions and acrostics of Tommy Sanderson, 
which have been printed and circulated from time to 
time, are legion. He has also figured as a public debater 
and lecturer. I remember being present at the Theatre 
Royal when he essayed to lecture on ‘* Tobacco,” under 
the presidency of ‘“‘Jack the Sweep.” A shower of 
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coppers from all parts of the house soon, however, brought 
the chairman to his knees and the lecture to a close. 

Tommy’s ‘‘ Life” has also been published, and it con- 
tains a great amount of interesting and amusing matter, 
showing the ‘‘ups and downs” of his eventful career. 
Tommy may be designated as a Jack-of-all-trades. He 
served his time as a carpenter, and when young was a bit of 
a musician, playing the clarionet at the Methodist Chapel, 
Flag Lane. 

Like his blue uniform, Tommy is now the worse for 
wear and tear. No bellman could have looked better 
than he did with the gold-braided cocked hat and gilt- 
buttoned, gold-laced coat of the town crier. When thus 
equipped on an errand of mercy, “‘calling a lost bairn,” 
followed by an admiring crowd of youngsters, he was the 
picture of importance. Annually, for some years past, 
has Tommy submitted his case for a new uniform to the 
Markets Committee ; but, although his appeal is got up 
in legal fashion, and urged with ‘“‘great show of 
reason,” the Corporation, in its wisdom, always manages 
to non-suit the bellman. 

‘Yommy’s old friends will be able to bear me out in 
giving him a good character. I have looked over all his 
original books of MS., and I do not find anything 
intended or calculated to offend the most sensitive notions 
of delicacy and decorum. Tommy can be pretty sarcastic 
at times, but he excels in rubbing the fur down the right 
way. He puts in an appearance at all great events, 
notably the 9th of November, when the new Mayor is 
generally favoured with his attentions in the shape of a 
congratulatory acrostic brimful of flattery. J. G. B. 








Chester-le-Street. 





WHE ancient town of Chester-le-Street, whose 
f} name causes the mind to revert to the 
Roman and Saxon periods of our history, 
is pleasantly situated in a valley to the 
west of the river Wear, about six miles north of 
Durham and eight miles south of Newcastle, on a branch 
of the great Roman military way called the Watling 
Street, so named from Vitellianus, who is supposed to 
have directed its formation, the Britons calling him in 
their language Guetalin. It is supposed by Camden to 
occupy the site of the Condercum of the Romans, and 
to have been garrisoned by the first wing of the 
Astures, a legion recruited in the Basque country ; 
but this conjecture is unsupported, we believe, by any 
inscriptions discovered near the place, or other historical 
data. It was called by the Saxons Cunceastre, or Cunea- 
cester, names which probably signify the camp on the 
Cone or Cong, also called Chester Brook, a branch of the 
Wear, which runs close past the end of the town. 

Under its Saxon name, the place became the seat of 





the episcopal successors of St. Cuthbert. Eardulph, the 
sixteenth bishop in succession from St. Aidan and the 
tenth from St. Cuthbert, fled from Lindisfarne in the 
year 875, to escape from the cruelty of the Danes, who 
were ravaging Northumberland with fire and sword, burn- 
ing dwelling-houses, churches, and cloisters, slaughter- 
ing both old and young, violating women, and sticking 
little children on the points of their pikes. After 
wandering about, carrying St. Cuthbert’s body with him, 
for about seven years, he settled at Chester-le-Street in 
882. The seat of the north-eastern bishopric, to which 
that of Hexham was added, then continued to be Chester 
for upwards of a hundred years, under eight successors of 
Eardulph. The last of these, Aldhun, who is said to 
have been of noble extraction and a prelate of very great 
merit, having been tutor to Edward the Confessor, had 
the misfortune to live at a very unhappy era, that of the 
weak and irresolute Ethelred the Unready, during whose 
reign fresh bands of Danish and Norse pirates were 
from time to time landing on the coast, and marching 
inland unopposed. In the year 995, Sweyn, King of 
Denmark, and Olaus, King of Norway, appeared 
in Northumberland with an overwhelming force, and 
were joined by three of the chieftains whose duty it was 
to defend the country, but who preferred siding with the 
stronger party, and assisting the invaders to capture 
and burn Bamborough and ravage the whole country 
round. To avoid the cupidity and barbarity of their old 
enemies, the bishop and monks quitted Chester-le-Street, 
where the see had been established a hundred and 
thirteen years, and fled in terror, with the body of the 
saint and all their treasures and sacred relics, to Ripon in 
Yorkshire, from which, after an absence of three or four 
months, a precarious peace having been obtained by 
lavish gifts on the part of the English king, 
the fugitives resolved to return. But on their way 
to Chester-le-Street, when they had got as far as 
Wredelau, a place to the east of Durham, the precise 
situation ot which is not now known, but which is conjec- 
tured to have been Warden Law, the car on which the 
body of St. Cuthbert was borne became immovable; and, 
though more strength was applied, and yet more, it was 
all to no purpose. In this emergency the bishop enjoined 
a fast of three days with prayer for divine direction ; 
and on the third day it was revealed to one of the monks 
that they must take the body to Dunholm, now Durham. 
They were, of course, not disobedient unto the heavenly 
monition, but at once turned aside in the direction indi- 
cated, when the car, which formerly all their united 
strength could not move, allowed itself to be drawn with 
the greatest ease to that beautiful spot from which the 
‘** cathedral huge and vast” now looks down upon the 
Wear from its lordly seat. 

After this date, Chester-le-Street, divested of all its 
state and authority, became a mere parochial rectory, till 
Anthony Beck, who enjoved the accumulated dignities 
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of Bishop, Count Palatine, Patriarch of Jerusalem, and 
King of Man, and under whom the palatine power 
‘*reached the high meridian of its greatness,” and the 
Court of Durham exhibited all the eppendages of royalty, 
nobles addressing him kneeling, and, instead of menial 
servants, knights waiting in his presence chamber and at 
his table, bare headed and standing, made Chester 
Church collegiate, about the end of the 13thcentury. The 
establishment consisted of a dean, with seven preben- 


Chester -le-STreet. an. 


daries, five chaplains, three deacons, and other ministers ; 
and this arrangement continued till the dissolution of 
collegiate churches and chantries in the first year of 
Edward VI., at which time it was only valued at 
£77 12s. 8d., though in the Lincoln valuation, made in 
the year 1291, it had been taxed at $146 13s. 4d. The 
deanery, prebends, rectory, and vicarage continued in the 
hands of the Crown until the sixteenth year of James L., 
when they were given and granted to two private gentle- 
men, by letters patent under the great seal, only on 
condition of their providing a perpetual curate. 

Leland, who travelled in the reign of Henry VIIL., 
describes the town of Chester-le-Street as ‘‘chiefly one 
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streate of very meane buildings in height,” with 
“beside a smaul streate or two about the church 
collegiate,” which he tells us was “‘a very meane 
building”; but he adds that it contained “a tumbe, 
with the image of a byshop, in token that St. Cuthbert 
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was buried or remained in his feretre there.” At the 
end of the town, on his way to Gateshead, he passed over 
Conebrook, across which there was “‘ a fair stone bridge of 
three arches.” This old bridge, however, was very 
narrow, and therefore it was removed in 1821, and the 
present one erected. 

The wooden church, where the remains of St. Cuthbert 
had rested above a century, was taken down by Egelric, 
the fourth Bishop of Durham, who erected, in 1042, a 
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more substantial fabric of stone, in honour of the patron 
saint, which, as above said, was afterwards made col- 
legiate. In digging the foundation, Egelric found so 
large a sum of money, buried, as was supposed, by the 
Romans, that he resigned the bishopric, and returned to 
the monastery of Peterborough, where he had resided as 
abbot, taking with him the treasure-trove, which he con- 
sidered as his own property, because it had been found in 
the church or churchyard, whereas by law the money, if 
gold, should have been all the king’s, and, if silver, have 
been divided in moieties, to the Crown one, and to the 
Church the other. 

In the year 1139, during the interval of peace between 
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England and Scotland, arbitrators met at Chester-le- 
Street for the purpose of composing matters permanently 
between the sister kingdoms. This step was taken at the 
entreaty of Maud, King Stephen’s queen, and niece to 
David, King of Scots. David, then residing at New- 
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castle, sent the Archbishops of St. Andrews and Glasgow 
as his negotiators, and Stephen, who was staying at Dur- 
ham, sent those of Canterbury and York. The negotia- 
tions were successful for the time being, a treaty of peace 
having been signed at Durham ; but before many years 
had elapsed hostilities broke out again, and the Borders 
were once more devastated on both sides. 

The present church, dedicated to St. Cuthbert and St. 
Mary, is partly in the early and partly in. the later 


English style, with an enriched tower, square at the base 
and octangular in the second stage, and surmounted by a 
finely-proportioned spire, 156 feet high, considered to be 
the handsomest in the North of England, and conspicuous 
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for miles all round. It was rebuilt in 1793, when the 
former spire, having become dangerous, was taken down. 
The square part of the tower is old, and the octagonal 
part less ancient, while the light, elegant, modern spire 
gives the whole a fine effect. 

The north aisle is almost solely appropriated by the 
effigies of the Lumleys. These consist of fourteen figures 
carved in stone, resting on as many altar tombs, and 
solemnly arranged from east to west. A tablet records 
some particulars of each individual, with appropriate 
armorial bearings. The series extends from the time of 
the Conqueror down to the reign of Elizabeth. They 
were placed there in 1594, when Bishop Matthew granted 
a license, authorising John, Baron of Lumley (James I.’s 
atavistic host) to translate to the church of Chester-le- 
Street the remains and monuments of his ancestors from 
the yard of the Cathedral at Durham, where they had 
been placed near the church door. The first effigy, 
evidently imaginary, represents Lyulph, Bishop Wal- 
cher’s minister, in a coat of mail, the right hand grasping 
the sword hilt, a shield on the left. The figure is 
much mutilated, having lost the feet. A long in- 
scription above this venerable personage commemo- 
rates the whole family descent. The names of 
his thirteen successors were Uchtred, William, son 
of Uchtred, who first assumed the Lumley name, 
a second and a third William de Lumley, Roger, Robert, 
Sir Marmaduke, Ralph first Baron Lumley, Sir John 
Lumley, George Lord Lumley, Sir Thomas Lumley, 
Knight, who died in the lifetime of his father, Richard 
Lord Lumley, and John Lord Lumley, who died in 1609. 
No effigy appears in the series of George Lumley, who 
perished in the insurrection that followed the Pilgrimage 
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of Grace, there being only a mural tablet erected to his 
memory at the east end of the aisle, between numbers 12 
and 13. 


Men of Mark 'Twirt Tyne and 
Tweed. 


By Richard Wielford, 


Autor or “A History or NEWCASTLE AND 
GATESHEAD,” &o. 





Matthew Bell, 
THE COUNTY MEMBER. 
Hear the wide welkin rend, 
While deaf’ning shouts ascend, 
Matt. Bell of Woolsington ! Matt. Bell for aye! 
—Election Song. 
JATTHEW BELL, of Woolsington, third of 
4 his name at that place, was born in 1793, 
launched into public life at the age of 
ij) eighteen years by the death of his father, 
and for more than half a century afterwards was a 
familiar figure in the politics, county government, and 
martial exercises of the Northumbrian people. 
The eldest son of Matthew Bell and Sarah Frances, 
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daughter of Charles Brandling, of Gosforth, he was but 
two years past his majority when, on the morrow of St. 
Martin, the King pricked his name on the sheriff roll, 
and he was raised to the high shrievalty of Northumber- 
land. In view of this event, on the 16th October, 


1816, he was married, the woman of his choice being 
Elizabeth Anne, only child of Henry Utrick Reay, of 
Hunwick. His father’s death had left him heir to a 
goodly estate—houses, lands, and collieries ; his marriage 
brought him other mineral property; he had become, 
within a few years, an opulent land and coalowner, a 
popular county squire, and a good “all round” public 
man. Nothing but opportunity was wanting to enable 
him to display his talents in a wider arena than that of 
quarter sessions, and the opportunity came sooner, 
perhaps, than was expected. 

At the time when public life opened out wide avenues 
of usefulness to Matthew Bell, the English people were 
passing through that exciting political period which 
accompanied the decadence of the Tory party after long 
years of supremacy. Northumberland was one of the 
great constituencies of England, and, if it was not fore- 
most in political warfare, it was celebrated as the home 
of the leader of the opposing forces in Parliament— 
forces which were already shaping their course in the 
direction of Reform. The representation of the county 
had been in the hands of the dominant party ; but one of 
the members, Mr. Beaumont, had turned Reformer, and 
between the Tyne and the Tweed, as elsewhere, public 
spirit was rising in favour of an extended franchise, the 
claims of Catholics to equality under the law, the aboli- 
tion of slavery in the West Indies, and other movements 
calculated to extend the liberties of the people within 
the lines of Constitutional Government. The administra- 
tion of Lord Liverpool, which had lasted thirteen years, 
was tottering ; a general election was impending, when, 
in the beginning of 1826, Mr. Bell’s uncle, Charles John 
Brandling, one of the county members, died. Mr. Bell’s 
opportunity had arrived. A by-election was necessary; 
Mr. Rell became a candidate; and, beating the Hon. 
H. T. Liddell at the poll, was duly elected one of the 
members of Parliament for his native county. 

Before this election was well over, all parties were 
looking forward to the coming struggle. It was known 
that Parliament would be dissolved in a few months, and 
it was expected that the contest at the general election 
would be fierce and bitter. Mr. Beaumont issued an 
address to the electors while the by-election was proceed- 
ing: Lord Howick followed his example. Mr. Bell 
came out on the 9th March, two days after his first fight 
terminated, and on the 13th of that month Mr. Lidde!l 
was again in the field. Into the particulars of this 
memorable contest, already lightly described in the 
sketch of Mr. T. W. Beaumont, it is not desirable further 
toenter. After a fight of four months, culminating in a 
fifteen days’ poll, during one of the hottest summers 
recorded in local history, Mr. Liddell with 1,562 votes, 
and Mr. Bell with 1,380 votes, were elected, while Lord 
Howick (who retired on the 13th day) and Mr. Beaumont 
were beaten. 

The return of each candidate from the polling piace to 
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Newcastle was marked by great demonstrations ; but 
the journey of Mr. Bell was a sort of triumphal pro- 
cession, The road to Newcastle was lined with people. 
At Gosforth a triumphal car, decorated with laurel and 
blue favours, was waiting, and after Mr. Bell had 
made a speech to his friends, he ascended it, and was 
taken slowly along the North Road. First came a 
band of music; then 250 horsemen, riding in pairs, 
accompanied by two more bands of music on coaches ; 
in front of the car were a coach, with another band, 
and a large body of men carrying flags; behind came 
fifty carriages filled with friends, In this order they 
entered Newcastle, and accompanied their twice-elected 
member to his headquarters. 

At the general election which took place after the 
death of Geerge IV. in 1830, Mr. Liddell declined a con- 
test, and Mr. Bell was re-elected, with Mr. T. W. 
Beaumont for his colleague. The following year came 
the first struggle over the Reform Bill. Mr. Bell, true to 
his principles and his promises, voted against that 
measure, and when it was defeated, and Parliament was 
again dissolved, he did not present himself to the electors, 
but allowed Lord Howick and Mr. Beaumont to be 
returned without opposition. The election was held on 
the 9th May, and from that date till December in the 
following year, when the Reform Bill had become law 
and the representation of the county of Northumberland 
had been divided, Mr. Bell was without a seat in Par- 
liament. It was known, however, that he intended to 
appeal to the southern division of the county, where his 
property and interest lay, and a coalition was formed 
between Mr. Beaumont and Mr. William Ord, of Whit- 
field (who had been for many years one of the members 
for the borough of Morpeth), to secure the representation 
to the Liberal party. Mr. Bell stood upon the old lines, 
and disdained to catch votes by swerving an inch from 
the direct path in which his political course ran, The 
result was favourable to him. Mr. Ord was rejected, and 
the two parties in the division had each a representative. 

For the rest of his parliamentary life Mr. Bell repre- 
sented the southern division of Northumberland unop- 
posed, and when he retired in 1852 all parties joined in 
praising the consistency of his career, and the fideiity 
with which he had maintained his political principles. 

Before he was a Member of Parliament Mr. Bell had 
distinguished himself by his activity in assisting to 
organise the Northumberland and Newcastle regiment 
of Yeomanry Cavalry, and for forty-eight years he was 
one of its leading spirits. When it was called together 
in 1819 he received a commission as captain of the 
Woolsington troop, consisting for the most part of his 
own tenantry, and after his uncle Brandling, the 
lieutenant-colonel of the regiment, died in 1826, he 
became his military as well’ as his Parliamentary 
Successor. Local newspapers contain reports of his 
services with his troops during the keelmen’s riots in 1823, 


and the strike of the miners in 1831; of the magnificent 
dinner which was given to him by the officers of the 
regiment in 1829; of the presentation of a gold medal, 
which he received from the corps on his giving up his 
command in 1867, when, by reason of age and 
infirmity, he was no longer able to take his place at its 
head. 

Straight and upright in every relation of life, Mr. Bell 
exemplified the patriotic spirit and the chivalric bearing 
of an English country gentleman. Though his political 
contests impoverished his estate, he sought no office and 
accepted no preferment. He died as he had lived 
‘Honest Matty Bell.” In the opening days of Novem- 
ber, 1871, the little churchyard of Mason Dinnington 
received all that was mortal of a typical Northumbrian, 
and, as he left no family, the Woolsington property pas- 
sed to his brother, Captain Henry Bell, who, in Novem- 
ber 1887, was laid beside him. 


John Bell, 


BOOKSELLER AND ANTIQUARY. 


pleased again by toys which childhood please— 
As books of fables graced with prints of wood, 
Or else the jingling of a rusty medal, 


Or the rare melody of some old —— 
That first was sung to please King Pippin’s cradle. 
—Shakspeare. 





OHN BELL was the eldest 
son of John Bell, bookseller 
and land surveyor, and was 
born in Newcastle on the 7th 
October, 1783. Soon after he 
had entered his twentieth year 
he left his father’s establish 
ment in Union Street, and 
opened a book shop for himself 

upon Newcastle Quayside. In that classic neighbourhood 
he developed a taste acquired in boyhood for collecting 
coins and antiquities, and for accumulating rare 
books and objects of local interest. These inclinations 
brought around him a number of Novocastrians like- 
minded, who gathered up neglected souvenirs of local 
events, competed for oddments of all kinds, exchanged 
specimens, boasted of their acquisitions, and exaggerated 
the value of them, as collectors everywhere and at all 
times are wont to do. Before he had been a year in 
business—that is, before he came of age—he had 
started a Numismatic Society in Newcastle. After this 
society was dissolved, he set on foot a more ambitious 
scheme—a scheme that in the end created one of our 
most useful institutions, the Newcastle Society of Anti- 
quaries. 

In a paper on ‘*Early Members” read to the antiquaries 
at their monthly meeting in August, 1885, Dr. Bruce, 
quoting from a collection of documents in the possession of 
Mr. John Clayton, described the circumstances under 
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which the society was called into being. Mr. Bell printed 
seventy circulars, and in November, 1812, addressed 
them to the leading gentry of the two counties. He 
met with no encouragement till he sent one to Hugh, 
second Duke of Northumberland. This nobleman, 
an old man of seventy, replied favourably, and the 
following post brought letters from Mr. (afterwards 
Sir) David Smith, his Grace’s commissioner, and 
others more or less connected with the ducal family, 





desiring te be entered as members. Next, Mr. John 
Adamson joined him, and the success of the project 
was assured.. On the 6th of February, 1813, under the 
duke’s patronage, the society was fairly launched, with 
a working council, and the: following officers :—Presi- 
dent, Sir John E. Swinburne, Bart. ; vice-presidents, 
Sir C. M. L. Monck, Bart., John Carr, and James 
Losh ; secretaries, the Rev. John Hodgson and John 
Adamson ; treasurer, John Bell, jun. 

In the meantime, Mr. Bell was endeavouring to create 
an interest in local bibliography. He issued proposals 
for publishing by subscription reprints of rare and 
curious old English tracts, ‘‘comprising histories, madri- 
gals, and metrical romances, which were originally 
printed in Newcastle-upon-Tyne during the seventeenth 
and early part of the eighteenth centuries.” The re- 
prints were to be edited by himself, and the number of 
impressions of each tract was to be limited to a hundred, 
‘printed in pot quarto, embellishea with fac-similes of 


the original woodcuts.” It was an excellent idea, but 
Mr. Bell failed to realise it. Sufticient encouragement 
was not forthcoming, though a few years later the New- 
castle Typographical Society and’ Moses Aaron Richard- 
son managed to carry out a part of the project. For- 
tunately, the designer was not discouraged by failure. 
He commenced to publish on his own responsibility. On 
the 5th of August, 1812, there appeared in Newcastle a 
12mo volume of 334 pages, with the following title :— 


Rhymes of Northern Bards, Being a Curious Collection 
of Old and New So and Poems peculiar to the 
Counties of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Northumberland, and 
Durham. Edited by John Bell, jun. 


Upon the title page is a woodcut of the Arms of New- 
castle, which, according to William Garrett, was the 
“first block Tommy Bewick engraved of the Newcastle 
Arms, with St. Nicholas’ Church in the distance.” Titles 
of other publications issued by Mr. Bell are these :— 


A Right Merry Garland of Northumberland Heroes. 
Printed for J. Bell on the Quay, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
1814. [A 12mo book, with a cut of a bagpipes playing ; 
said to be a copy of one by Bewick. ] 

Figures in Rhymes, or Metrical Computations 
addressed to Northumbrians. By H. R. Printed for J. 
Bell on the Quay, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 1814. [A 16 
page pamphlet, with three engravings, said to be by 

wick. } 

A Garland of Bells, wherein each rings to its proper 
Tune. Printed for John Bell on the Quay, by George 
Angus in the Side, Newcastle, 1815. [A 12mo pamphlet 
of 24 s, with copy of a woodcut by Bewick repre- 
senting three men ringing in a belfry. ] 

The Contented Cuckould, or a Pleasant New Songe of 
a New-Castle Man, who’s Wife being gone from Him: 
Shewing how he came to London to her, and when he 
found her carried her back again to New-Castle Towne. 
[Reprint of a broadside dated 1660.1] 

An account of the Great Flood in the River Tyne on 
Saturday morning, Dec. 30, 1815. To which is added a 
Narrative of the Great Flood in the Rivers Tyne, Tease, 
and Wear, &c., on the 16th and 17th Nov., 1771. With 
an account of the Eruption of Solway Moss. Printed for 
John Bell on the Quay, Newcastle, 1816. 

[A pamphlet of 16 pages, printed by S. Hodgson, with 
four woodcuts b wick—one of which (reproduced 
in the initial at the beginning of this, article) had been 
used at the head of Newcastle news fin the Newcastle 
Chronicle for a number of years, and appears to be little 
the worse. In the writer’s own copy, which is signed 
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is a circular inviting the Union Lodge of Gateshead (Mr. 
Bell was an enthusiastic Freemason) to attend a funeral 
sermon, to be preached in the chapel of St. Thomas the 
Martyr by “the Rev. Brother Wasney,” on behalf of the 
relatives of two men, named Craig and Haggins, who lost 
their lives in the flood, and a note in Mr. Bell’s writing 
that the sum collected was £15 17s. 6d.] bt 
The Custom House Garland ; or, Nine Pleasant Ditties, 
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Sung while the question was pending whether or no a 
Branch of the Custum House at Newcastle should be 
established at North-Shields. Printed for John Bell on 
the Quay, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 1816. : 

The Codicil of the Reverend Dr. Robert Thomlinson, 
Rector of Whickham, ueathing the St. Nicholas’ 
Library ; to which are added Copies of Letters written in 
an Attempt to re-open the Same for the Use of the Public. 
Newcastle: Printed for John Bell. [An undated 
pamphlet, with a Bewick engraving. } 


Shortly after the publication of the ‘‘Custom House 
Garland,” some disarrangement of his private affairs led 
to the abandonment of the shop on the Quay. For the 
rest of his life he was known as John Bell, land surveyor, 
of Gateshead, and librarian of the Newcastle Society of 
Antiquaries. To the published proceedings of the anti- 
quaries—the ‘‘Archeologia Aliana”—he contributed 
illustrated papers on ‘‘ Roman Antiquities sold in New- 
castle in 1812”; ‘‘ North Gosforth Chapel”; and the 
“Bronze Statue of James II., supposed to have formerly 
stood on the Sandhill, Newcastle.” He added to the 
library several valuable books, MSS., &c., and, according 
to Dr. Bruce, was, with Mr. Adamson, for forty years the 
backbone of the society. He became an omnivorous 
collector of ballads, broadsides, handbills, and the 
disjecta membra of local printing offices. Nothing was too 
small or too trivial for a place in his comprehensive 
folios; from a parchment deed to a printed tobacco-paper, 
he gathered them all in. Dibdin, the bibliomaniac, 
journeying through the North of England in 1836, was 
amazed at the extent of Mr. Bell’s collections. He de- 
scribes a visit to his crowded garner with unaffected ad- 
miration. 

Mr. Bell married in November, 1806, Barbara, daughter 
of Thomas Pringle, of Newcastle, by whom he had nine 
children. He died on the 31st of October, 1864, aged 81, 
and was buried at St. John’s Cemetery, Elswick. 

The portrait has been copied from an oil-painting 


kindly lent by one of Mr. Bell’s grandsons—Mr. John ~ 


George Bell, of Preston, North Shields, 





Thomas Bell, 
LAND AGENT AND BIBLIOPHILE, 


There is no end of books, and yet we seem to need more 
every day. — Manton. 


Thomas, second son of John Bell the elder, was born 
in Newcastle, December 16th, 1785. He was educated 
chiefly at the school in the Forth kept by Mr. William 
Tinwell (author of the Arithmetic that bears his name), 
and as soon as he was old enough he began to assist his 
father in the profession of land surveying. ‘‘ My father 
and I walked to Sunderland,” he writes under date the 
19th May, 1800, “ and surveyed there a considerable part 
of the day, and then walked back to Newcastle, exces- 
sively tired, being in my fifteenth year.” 

At the beginning of the century, the world and its 
affairs moved more leisurely than now, and the work de- 
manded of a land surveyor was much more difficult of 
performance than it is to-day. The old surveyors were 


not carried here and there by steam, and could not make 
appointments by telegraph. [Effective locomotion de- 
pended upon pedestrian endurance, or skilful horseman- 
ship, and very often consumed the greater part of the 
time. Audits of rentals and revenues upon great estates 
lasted for days; those of the Duke of Northumberland, 
which the Bellis officially attended as his Grace’s valuers, 
consumed, twice a year, the better part of a month. 
Maps and plans were prepared with an elaboration of 
detail and a fulness of ornamentation that are now 
generally regarded as superfluous. An estate plan was 
a work of art. Mansions and farmsteads, cottages and 
pigstyes, parks and gardens, bridges and gates, hedgerows 
and trees—all were faithfully drawn and artistically dis- 
played. It was excellent training for young men, and 
Thomas Bell had the benefit of it. 

In the closing years of his father’s life, Thomas bore the 
burden of most of the surveying business. When the 
father died, it was he who completed the allotment and 
division of Gateshead Town Fields and the Low Fell, 
and, as was natural, succeeded to the greater part of the 
appointments with which the skill of John Bell the 
elder had been rewarded. He had married, in 1810, 
Hannah, daughter of William Blakey, of Morton Banks, 
Yorkshire, and as soon as he was able to entrust the book- 
selling and stationery business to his sons, he gave it 
up, and devoted himself to the work he preferred. 
For many years he was actively employed in the sale, 
exchange, and purchase of Jand for the Earl of Strath- 
more and other owners in the two counties. The 
introduction of steam into locomotion brought him a 
large accession of business, and he was professionally 
connected with the acquiring of land for the Brandling 
Junction, the Newcastle and Carlisle, and the Stanhope 
and Tyne Railways. But his chief occupation was the 
division of common lands. He was, either as commis- 
sioner, valuer, or surveyor, appointed to superintend the 
allotment of the commons of Rothbury (between 6,000 
and 7,000 acres), Alnwick, Allendale, Corbridge, Each- 
wick, Haltwhistle, Harbottle, Horsley, Killingworth, 
Longhoughton, Langley, Mickley, Ovingham, Shiremoor, 
Thropton, Throckley, Thorneyburn, Wall, Woodburn, 
and some others in Northumberland, and an equal num- 
ber in the counties of Durham, Cumberland, and York. 
After the passing of the Tithe Commutation Act in 1836, 
he was for some time busy in commuting tenths all over 
the two counties. Township maps, for the purposes of 
the Act, were supplied from his office to the number of 
many hundreds, and are still to be found locked away for 
purposes of reference in the vestries of local churches. 

Like his brother John, Thomas Bell was an indefati- 
gable collector of local literature; but, unlike him, he was 
a discriminating gleaner, and stored away nothing that 
was not practically useful. Genealogy was his special 
hobby. He gathered together materials for histories of 
local families which were of the greatest service to the 
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Rev. John Hodgson, and details of local institutions 
that helped Eneas Mackenzie. With his own hands he 
bound together scores of volumes containing pamphlets, 
leaflets, and broadsides relating to special local subjects, 
interleaving them with copious and accurate notes, 
written in a small, clear hand, that is easy to read and 
facilitates hasty reference. All his “‘made up” books 
and collections of papers were models of compilation and 
arrangement which it would be difficult to equal and 
impossible to excel. 

Absorbed in the practice of his profession and in the 
pursuit of his literary hobbies, Mr. Bell avoided what is 
called public life. He was a Tory of the old school, who 
rarely meddled with politics ; a native of the town, who 
shunned its municipal honours and responsibilities ; a 
Churchman, strong and staunch, who lived on the best of 
terms with his Nonconformist neighbours. The only 
positions in connection with local government which he 
would consent to occupy were those of churchwarden and 
select vestryman in his parish church of St. John. 

Mr. Bell’s marriage brought him the cares and duties 
which attach to a numerous family. Like his ancestor, 
Thomas Bell, of Knaresdale, he was the father of fourteen 
children, some of whom, as they grew to maturity, 


assisted him in his business, and forwarded his private 
enterprise as a collector and delineator of local history. 
Eleven of the fourteen were sons, and a lasting monu- 
ment of their skill and industry exists in a Terrier 
which they drew up, under their father’s superinten- 
dence, of the wide-spreading estates of the Percy 
family in Northumberland. In the later years of his 


life some of them were taken into partnership, the 
name of the firm being changed to that of “Thomas 
Bell and Sons.” None of them now remain in New- 
castle, though the old business established by John 
Bell the elder, more than a century ago, is still carried 
on by Thomas Bell’s grandson, Seymour Thomas Bell, 
to whom the writer is indebted for most of that which 
is useful in this and the preceding sketch. 


When Mr. Bell died, it was found that his literary 
treasures reached the large number of 20,000 volumes, 
No effort was made to secure this remarkable collection 
ot local books for public use ; they were allowed to be 
sold by auction—“‘scattered to the four winds of 
heaven ”—at a sale of fifteen days’ duration. His sons, 
Christopher Seymour and John Gray Bell, presented 
to the Newcastle Society of Antiquaries 100 volumes 
relating to the town and its institutions, as‘ souvenir 
of his life-long connection with the society. Of the 
rest there remains no record save the sale catalogue—a 
book, with woodcuts by Bewick, which is much prized 
by collectors. 


In the Gentleman’s Magazine for August, 1860, appeared 
the following article. With it, containing as it does some 
particulars not previously noted, we may fitly conclude :— 


April 30th, at his residence, in Cumberland Row, New- 
castle-on-Tyne, aged 74, Thomas Bell, Esq., land valuer 
and surveyor, and a diligent antiquary. 

In his profession, Mr. Bell was a man of conspicuous 
ability, and his experience and connections were so con- 
siderable that the greater portion of the land in the 
Northern Counties had passed under his professional 
notice. On the death of his father he was appointed one 
of the surveyors and land valuers of the Duke of North- 
umberland. He was also commissioner, valuer, and sur- 
veyor on the division of most of the common lands in the 
district that have been enclosed, and was arbitrator for 
the settlement of the purchase money of the land ab- 
stracted by the formation ef the various railways in the 
Northern district during the last half-century. 

Although Mr. Bell has not left behind him “7 pub- 
lished works, his library was greatly enriched by his 
manuscript geneaJogical and antiquarian compilations, 
and we find that the authors of most of the topographical 
and antiquarian works of local interest acknowledge his 
aid in their undertakings; in particular, he greatly as- 
sisted his late friend, the Rev. John Hodgson, in the 
** History of Northumberland.” 

A collector from his youth, Mr. Bell brought — 
one of the largest and most valuable collections of books, 
papers, and engravings ever formed in the North of 

ngland, particularly in matters of local interest. He 
was one of the oe he of the Society of Antiquaries of 
Newcastle, and at the time of his death one of its 
council. The rise and early progress of the Literary and 
Philosophical Society of Newcastle was much indebted 
to his exertions, and his membership continued to his. 
death. With many of the charitable and religious asso- 
ciations of the district Mr. Bell was officially connected, 
and otherwise throughout his long life he pursued an 
even and consistent course as an honourable man and 
worthy and useful citizen, and has now passed from 
among his fellow-townsmen lamented and beloved by all 
with whom he was connected. ‘ 

His funeral took place on Friday, the 4th [May], his: 
remains being interred in the family vault at Jesmond 
Cemetery. 

Throughout his whole being he was true to the motto 
of his race, 


** PERSEVERANTIA.” 
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The Birthplace of Bede. 


Mw alk. RICHARD WELFORD, in his able paper 
Wat on the Venerable Bede (page 133), alleges 
M that Bede was born “‘ within the territory of 
the monastery of St. Peter at Wearmouth.” Bede, in his 
‘* Ecclesiastical History, ” states that he was born “‘in terri- 
torio ejusdem monasterii.” King Alfred in his Saxon 
translation renders this phrase, “in sundorlande thes 
ylean monastrey”—that is, in the sunderland of this same 
monastery. Now the original grant of King LEgfrid 
comprised seventy folklands on the north bank of the 
Wear. Eight years afterwards this territory was enlarged 
by a further grant of forty folklands for the purpose of 
founding the Jarrow Monastery. And, on his return 
from his last journey to Rome, Benedict obtained 
a further grant of three hides of land, near the 
mouth, and on the south side of the river Wear. 
The monastic territory would then consist of an un- 
broken flat piece of land from the Tyne to the Wear, and, 
in addition thereto, a small piece of sundered land on the 
south side, which, in common parlance, would probably 
be known as the sunderland of the monastery, and, in 
point of fact, is now comprised within the parish of 
Sunderland. 

The Antiquarian Society of Newcastle published, in 
1851, a pamphlet entitled ‘‘An Inquiry into the Origin 
of Sunderland and as to the Birthplace of the Venerable 
Bede.” Mr. Grant Allen, the author of “‘ Anglo Saxon 
Britain,” in a letter to Mr. Robert Brown, solicitor, 
Sunderland, the author of the pamphlet, says :—‘‘I 
have no doubt Beda was accustomed to describe his 
birthplace in English as Sunderland, and translated the 
word by ‘territorium.’ That this Sunderland was our 
Sunderland your pamphlet leaves no reasonable doubt. 
Should a second edition of ‘ Anglo-Saxon Britain’ ever be 
demanded, I shall certainly alter the point in accordance 
with your view.” Letters of approval were also received 
from Dean Stanley and Mr. Green, the historian. The 
birth of Bede at Sunderland may now, therefore, be re- 
garded as a settled historical fact. 

In North Sunderland, divided by an arm of the sea 
from the monastery of Lindisfarne, and in Sunderland- 
by-the-Bridge, described by Surtees as ‘‘the extreme 
southern and outlying portion of the lands of St. Oswald, 
being sundered from the bulk of those lands by the Breen 
on the one side and the Wear on the other,” we have the 
like severance from a neighbouring monastic estate, com- 
bined with the like submission to monastic control. Sun- 
derlandwick, in the East Riding of Yorkshire, is 
sundered by a morass from the ancient priory of Weta- 
dun. And Sunderland Street, in the town of Maccles- 
field, is said to derive its name from the fact of its 
separation from ‘the old church” by a space known as 
“the waters.” 





The ferryboat landing on the north side of the Wear is 
within a few yards of the gate of St. Peter’s, which occu- 
pies the site of the ancient monastery, and in all proba- 
bility the present ferry was the monastic ferry between 
the monasteryfand the portion of monastic territory on 
the south side known as “‘the Sundorlande.” This sup- 
position is supported by the fact that the name ‘‘ Sunder- 
land juata mare” occurs in a series of leases of the ferry 
and fisheries and other rights exercised by the Bishop 
over the river and haven, extending back to 1464, whereas 
in the charters referring to the borough at large the 
incorporated name, Wearmouth, is used. There is a very 
early charter mentioned by Hutchinson, bearing date 
1154, in which Sunderland is referred to as ** Weremue 
alias Wearmouth modo Sunderland juaxta mare,” from 
which it is clear that from time immemorial these had 
been the distinctive names of its two component parts. 
In Bishop Morton’s Charter of Incorporation, granted in 
1634, the borough is styled in the preamble as “our 
borough of Sunderland-near-the-Sea, which time out of 
mind hath been known by the name of the new borough 
of Wearmouth,” and in the body of the charter it is re- 
fered to as “the new borough of Wearmouth, now known 
by the name of the borough of Sunderland.” 

The adoption of Sunderland as the corporate name 
of the borough has no doubt arisen from the superior 
importance of this portion of the borough consequent on 
its mercantile development. 

Rosrert U. Brown, Sunderland. 


Arustrang Park, Neweastle. 





f—aeel has been said by many who have had 
<_| opportunities of judging, that the Armstrong 
Park at Newcastle, which now includes the 

famous Jesmond Dene, excels most other 


English public parks in picturesque bewty. It is 
situated, for the most part, upon the eastern side of the 
valley of the Ouseburn (at one part it occupies both sides 
of the stream), extends from Heaton Hall on the south 
to Jesmond Towers on the north, and has an area of over 
one hundred acres. In traversing it you come upon every 
variety of scenery ; steep wooded banks bordering oa the 
burn, and level bowling greens and lawns; shady walks 
under tall trees, and open grass-grown spaces; tangled 
thickets where the bracken grows in native wildness, 
and trim flower beds laid out with all the skill of the 
gardener’s art ; still ponds which reflect the overhanging 
foliage, and rushing waterfalls which churn to foam the 
waters of the little stream. Besides its natural and 
cultivated beauties, Armstrong Park has the attraction of 
historical associations to add to its interest. 

The park is divided into three parts by roads which 
trisect it at right angles to its length. The southern 
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portion (23 acres in area) was formerly part of the 
grounds of Heaton Hall. It was purchased by the 
Corporation of Newcastle, and opened to the public in 
1879. On entering it by its south gate, and standing 
on the plateau beside an ornamental temple-like 
building, we have a magnificent view of Jesmond 
Dene. Seen in the evening, under a_ sunset 
effect, it presents a charming picture, with the 
great masses of sombre foliage darkling under the glow- 
ing sky. Close by the south-east corner of the park is 
Heaton Hall, standing amongst tall trees. This pic- 
turesque old mansion, the residence of Colonel Addison 


Descending from the plateau, we reach the children’s 
playground, to which the legend, ** Keep off the grass,” 
visible elsewhere, does not apply. It is a rich boon to 
the people of the neighbourhood to have such a place 
set apart for the enjoyment of their little ones, and its 
advantages are appreciated and used to the utmost. 
Close at hand are the Bowling Green and Croquet Ground, 
overlooked by a handsome terrace, and surrounded by 
beds of gorgeous flowers disposed in symmetrical designs, 
the whole hemmed in by the dark line of tall forest trees. 
There are winding paths under these trees, deliciously 
cool in summer, and between their trunks we catch 








OLD TOWER IN ARMSTRONG PARK. 


Potter, C.B., stands on the site of a medieval building, 
remains of which still exist, and part of which is supposed 
to have been the chapel where, in 1299, King Edward I. 
heard a boy bishop celebrate the vespers of St. Nicholas. 
Heaton Hall received another Royal visitor on the lst of 
May, 1617, in the person of James I., who was then 
entertained by the owner, Henry Babington, and 
knighted his host ere he departed. The present build- 
ing was erected by Matthew Ridley in 1713, and is 
particularly interesting from its connection with the 
family now represented by Sir Matthew White Ridley of 
Blagdon. 


glimpses of the shining waters of the burn. On the 
terrace is the aviary, generally well tenanted by an 
interesting collection of birds, British and foreign, and 
hard by is the fernery, where the monkey cage is 4 
constant source of attraction to the children. Round at 
the back of the same building, a pair of gazelles also 
receive, at their daily levees, a fair share of visitors. In 
the north-east corner of this portion of the park, and close 
to the road which divides it from the next section, 
stands the ruined pile commonly called “ King John’s 
Palace,” an account of which was given in vol i. of the 
Monthly Chronicle, p. 88. 
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The second or middle portion of the park was a free 
gift of Sir William Armstrong (now Lord Armstrong) 
to the people of Newcastle. It was opened to the public 
on June 23rd, 1880, and consists of 284 acres, lying, like 
the first portion, on the east bank of the burn. Our views 
of the old tower and of the rustic bridge will give some 
idea of its general appearance. The old tower was, 
within living memory, a working windmill, and is of 
comparatively modern erection. It is a prominent and 
picturesque object from many points of view, and has 
been wisely preserved on its lofty and breezy height. 
Just beneath it, by the side of the carriage drive, lies an 
old memorial stone which is worthy of note. It is 
inscribed, ‘‘ Abagail Tysacke, daughter of John and 
Sarah Tisacke, departed this life the 7th day of the 12 


On leaving the middle park by the north gate, we find ° 
ourselves at the end of the iron bridge, usua'ly called 
Benton Bridge, which here spans the dene. It was built 
to the design of Sir William Armstrong, who also de- 
frayed great part of the cost of erection ; is of light and 
elegant appearance, and of great convenience to those 
using the Benton Road, as it saves the steep descent and 
ascent of Benton Bank. The view from it on either side 
is very fine. On the south we see the parks we have just 
left, with the old tower on the hill and the masses of 
foliage around it reflected in the Green Water Pool. 
which lies far down below us in the valley. On the north 
we have a charming view of Jesmond Dene, which forms 
the third portion of the park, and, like the second, was 
the free gift of Lord Armstrong. 





RUSTIC BRIDGE IN ARMSTRONG PARK. 


month, and in the 7th weack of her life, Anno 1679.” 
The Tysacks were members of a numerous family of glass- 
makers who worked for many generations on the Tyne. 
The first of them came, together with the progenitors 
of the Henzells and the Titorys, also glass-makers, from 
Lorraine, shortly after the massacre of St. Bartholemew. 
Abagail Tysack, here commemorated, was buried in the 
graveyard of the Society of Friends, near Pipewellgate, 
Gateshead. This memorial stone was probably placed by 
her parents in their garden near the St. Lawrence Glass- 
house, where her father would be employed. Brand, the 
historian, saw it in a garden there. It was removed to 
its present position, we believe, by Mr. Sewell, managing 
partner in Sir M. W. Ridley and Co.’s Glassworks at St. 
Lawrence, who lived in the cottage close by, now the 
Park Refreshment Rooms. 


The Jesmond Dene section of the park is now entered 
from the level of Benton Bridge by a new gate, as well as 
by the old doorway down in the valley, and from 
beginning to end it is a continual feast to the eye, fresh 
beauties appearing at every step. A mere descriptive 
catalogue of the various plants here to be found would 
form a large and interesting volume. Rare foreign shrubs 
and heaths and flowers have been planted in abundance, 
and vary the display of native foliage. Where 
possible the original timber has been allowed to remain, 
and the hanging woods on either side of the burn, in the 
upper reaches, are perhaps the finest feature of the whole 
place. Good solid footpaths have been formed along the 
bottom of the valley and partly along the upper heights. 
From the latter, glimpses can be caught at intervals, be- 
tween the trees, of the valley beneath. There is one gap 
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through which we look down on a scene of singular 
beauty. In the distance we see the trees of the opposite 
bank which close in the view in that direction, and 
rising from behind them the turrets of Jesmond Towers, 
the residence of Mr. Charles Mitchell, a member of the 
world-famous firm of Armstrong, Mitchell, and Ov. 
Nearer at hand is the picturesque mansion of another 
member of the same firm, Captain Noble, and nearer 
still, yet far down below us, runs the burn. We see it as 
it forms a series of cascades, running beneath a rugged 
stone bridge, and then rushing through its narrow channel 
among huge masses of rock. By its margin stands the 
Old Mill, with its huge wooden water wheel, now stopped 
for good, and its red-tiled roof no longer covering a little 
scene of industry, but spared from destruction only as a 
pleasant and picturesque object in the landscape. 
Considerably further down the stream, and to be 
reached by descending and retracing our steps along the 
opposite bank, is the Banqueting Hall, included by Lord 
Armstrong in his gift of the park. It is a commodious 
hall, adorned with statuary and pictures, and convenient 
for holding public entertainments. Near it is to be seen 
the tree planted by the Princess of Wales, when she, to- 
gether with the Prince of Wales, opened Jesmond Dene 
in 1884, and formally handed over to Newcastle this 
princely gift of her foremost citizen and most munificent 


R. J. C. 


benefactor. 


The North-Country Garland 
of Song. 


By John Stokoe, 





BOB CRANKY’S ’SIZE SUNDAY. 


V HE attendance in state of Her Majesty’s 
Judges of Assize at St. Nicholas’ Church, 

Newcastle, on the Sunday in Assize Week, 

with all the paraphernalia necessary to 

enhance their dignity as representatives of Majesty and 
Law, usually attracted a large concourse of idle or curious 
= 
sisted of two mounted trumpeters in court livery pre- 
ceding the carriage of the High Sheriff of the county 
(with the Judges inside), followed by that august official, 
also on horseback, arrayed in cocked hat and sword, with 
a page on each side, dressed in gay livery, walking and 
holding a ribbon attached to the Sheriff’s stirrup. The 
Mayor in his state carriage, accompanied by the alder- 
men, councilmen, and other Corporation officials, in- 
cluding also sword-bearer and mace-bearer in their quaint 


spectators. cavalcade in olden days usually con- 


and curious costumes, all contributed to the attractiveness 
of the spectacle. 

The song of “‘Bob Cranky’s Size Sunday,” which is 
certainly a graphic description of the scene, was written 
by John Selkirk, of whose unfortunate life and melan- 
choly death we gave an account in a previous article. 
(See “‘Swalwell Hopping,” page 102.) 

The tune was composed by Thomas Train, of Gates- 
head, and our copy is taken from an engraved music 


sheet published in 1804, and signed by the composer. 
Allegretto Pitmanalee 
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aw’ cut a dash like Bob Cran - ky. 
When aw pat on me blue coat that shines se, 
Me jacket wi’ posies se fine tee, 

Me sark sic sma’ thread, man, 

Me pigtail se greet, man, 


Od smash! what a buck was Bob Cranky ! 


Blue stockings, white clocks, * and reed garters, 
Yellow breeks, and me shoon wi’ lang quarters, 
Aw myed wor bairns cry 
“*Eh? sarties! ni! ni!” 
Sic verra fine things had Bob Cranky. 


Aw went to awd Tom’s and fand Nancy, 
Kiv aw, ‘* Lass, thou’s myed to maw fancy ; 
Aw like thon as weel 
As a stannin’-pye heel ; 
Ho’way to the toon wi’ Bob Cranky.” 





* Clocks—ornamental embroidery worked upon each side of 
the stockings, a fashionable embellishment only a short time ago. 
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As up Jenny’s backside we were bangin’, 
Ki’+ Geordy, ‘‘ How ! where are ye ganniv’?” 
** Wey, to see me Lord ’Sizes, 
But ye shanna ane aside us, 
For ye’re not half se fine as Bob Cranky.” 


Ki’ Geordy, “‘ We leeve i’ yen raw, myet, 
I’ yen corf we byeth gan belaw, myet ; 
At aw things aw’ve played, 
And te hew aw’m not flayed 
Wi’ siccan a chep as Bob Chenke. 


** Bob hez thee at loupin’ and flingin’, 
At the bool, football, clubby,t and swingin’ $ 
Can ye jump up and shuffle, 
d cross ower the buckle, 
When ye dance, like the cliver Bob Cranky? 


** Thou knaws, i’ me hoggars|| and drawers, 
Aw’m —_ o’ yer scartors and clawers ; 
Fra’ the trap-door pit laddie 
T’ the spletter, his daddie, 
Nyen handles the pick like Bob Cranky 


**So, Geordy, od smash my pit sark, 
Thou’d best haud thee whisht aboot wark, 
Or aw’'ll sobble{[ thee body, 
And myek thee nose bloody, 
If thou sets up thee gob to Bob Cranky.” 


Nan laugh’t : t’ church we gat without ’m. 
The t crowd, becrike ! how aw hew’d ‘em! 
‘* Smash,” a keel bully roared, 
**Cleer the road !” whilk’s me lord, 
Owse se high as the noble Bob Cranky. 


Aw lup - and catch’d just a short gliff 
O’ Lord Trials, the trumpets, and Sheriff, 
Wi’ the little bit mannies 
Se fine and se canny ; 
Ods heft, what a seet for Bob Cranky. 


Then away we set off for the yell-house, 
Wiv a few hearty lasses and fellows. 
Aw tell’d ower the wig, 
Se curl’d and se big, 
For nyen saw’d se weel as Bob Cranky. 


Aw gat drunk, fit, and kick’d up a racket, 
Rove me breeks, and spoil’d a’ my fine jacket, 
Nan cried and she cuddled, 
** Maw hinny, thou’s fuddled ; 
Ho’way hyem now, me bonny Bob Cranky.” 


So we staggered alang fra the toon, man, 
Whiles gannin’, whiles byeth fairly doon, man. 
Smash ! a banksman or hewer, 
No, not a fine viewer, 
Durst jaw to the noble Bob Cranky. 


What care aw for maw new suit a’ tatters, 
Twe black e’en ?—od smash a’ sic matters— 
When me Lord comes agyen, man, 
Aw’'ll strive every byen, man, 
To bang a’ wor consarn, ki’ Bob Cranky. 


O’ the flesh and breed day,§ when we’re bun, man, 
Aw'll buy claise far bonnier than thou, man ; 

For od smash me neavel ! 

As lang as we’re yebbell, 
Let’s keep up the day, ki’ Bob Cranky. 





t Ki'—quoth. “ Kiv aw,” “kiv I,” quoth I. 

t Clubby—a game played in an open space by two opposing 
parties. Each player is armed with a bent or hooked stick; a 
wooden or leather ball is thrown down in the middle of the space ; 
and the object on each side is to drive the ball to their opponents’ 
goal line. Now often called “shinny.” 

| Hoggars—old stockings with feet cut off, used as gaiters. 

‘I Sobble—to thrash, to beat. 

§ Flesh and breed day—the annual binding day for the pitmen, 
when they signed an agreement for the following year’s work, was 
usually distinguished by the colliery owners supplying the men, 
in addition to the agreed upon bounty in cash, with bread, meat, 


and beer, which doubtless would largely help to smooth awa 
any difficulty in coming to terms. — , 





Brunmond, the Sunderlanv 
Pighwapman, 





)T is not generally known that the first of the 
} name and the family of Drummond who 
settled under peculiar circumstances on the 
banks of the Wear, was not the unfortunate 
James, Duke of Perth, who was said to have taken 
refuge, after his escape from Culloden, in the then very 
sequestered and almost quite lawless hamlet of South 
Biddick, near Pensher, where, marrying the daughter 
of a poor working man, he became the progenitor of a 
race of pitmen, one of whom, his grandson, Thomas, 
laid claim unsuccessfully to the earldom of Perth. 

Long before the Forty-Five or even the Fifteen, a man 
said to be a cadet of the noble house of Perth, Robert 
Drummond, wandered away from his home and country, 
and came to the North of England to live, moved, it 
would appear, by some mad freak or spurt of temper, or 
perhaps urged by some family quarrel. He associated 
himself with one or more of the hard-headed, ready- 
witted Scotch chapmen, packmen, or travelling mer- 
chants, who began to flood England, more than they had 
ever done before, after the passing of the Act of Union. 
Drummond went into the hardware line, dealing in 
razors, knives, scissors, thimbles, combs, ear-rings, &c. 
After perambulating the six Northern Counties for some 
time, he settled down in the town of Sunderland, then 
a very small place, but increasing fast in population, and 
already doing a considerable trade. 

Here he lived with a fair reputation for several years. 
But by-and-by he fellinto bad habits. After a while his 
shop began to exhibit unmistakable signs of neglect and 
disorder, and it was whispered among the neighbours 
that, instead of going to bed betimes and getting up at a 
decent hour in the morning, as all honest people then did, 
it was his wont to steal off clandestinely soon after dark, 
twice or thrice a week, along the Shields, Newcastle, 
Durham, or Stockton road, on no good errand anyone 
could guess, but not at all unlikely, as some even dared tu 
say, to ease belated travellers of their loose cash. Others, 
who were either somewhat more cautious or more 
charitably disposed, chose to put a less ugly face on the 
matter. Drummond, they said, was not the only man in 
Sunderland, England, or the world, who had a natural 
taste for lonely walks at night. He was a queer sort of 
fellow, they must allow; but, after all, it was no crime to 
be queer, or what would they make, say, of Anthony 
Ettrick? He had come from nobody knew where; 
but so had a good many other folks in the 
town, and where had all the grandfathers of 
even the oldest standards come from? Some said 
Drummond was a Scotch nobleman’s son ; well, what the 
worse or the better was he for that? If he had been the 
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son of a gipsy, mosstrooper, or buccaneer, and yet sold 
good razors, who had any business to find fault with 
him ? 

At length, however, Drummond’s conduct became so 
outrageous that the darkest suspicions seemed justified. 
It turned out that he kept a mistress at Ryhope, and that 
he was one of a set of wild fellows, whose habit it was to 
convene in a low public-house on the Moor-edge, a little 
to the north-east of the Spa Well, kept by a person gener- 
ally known as Lady Lowther, who bore a very light char- 
acter (this ** howff,” we ought to say, has long since disap- 
peared, the sea having washed away the site and every- 
thing on it about a century and a half ago). Several 
robberies had taken place in the neighbourhood of the 
town, and the perpetrators remained undiscovered. But 
various circumstances tended to connect some of the fre- 
quenters of Lady Lowther’s house with one or two recent 
cases. Very strong suspicion being directed towards 
Drummond, he was narrowly watched ; and although he 
was not caught in the very act of robbing a gentleman’s 
house in the neighbourhood, which was broken into one 
night, yet everything concurred to fix the guilt upon him 
as an accomplice, if not the principal. He was accord- 
ingly apprehended on suspicion, and committed by the 
county magistrates for trial at the next Durham Assizes. 
There the case was clearly made out; Drummond 
was convicted of burglary, and sentence of death 
was passed upon him by the judge. But 
some of his friends used their influence to 
get the sentence commuted, on what specific ground 
we do not know, and the result was that, instead of being 
hanged by the neck until he was dead, as was the usual 
course with such offenders, he was transported for life to 
the plantations in North America. 

But Drummond soon found a way to return to Eng- 
land, and took up his quarters in the city of London. 
Here he devoted himself to robbery as a trade, and grew 
before long one of the most daring and mischievous 
highwaymen that ever infested the road. The multitude 
of his robberies made his person well known, and yet he 
managed to escape capture a good while. This was 
the more wonderful, considering the roughness and 
cruelty of his temper, for one quaint old authority 
tells us, *‘He never used anybody well, firing upon 
any who attempted to ride away from him, and 
beating and abusing those who submitted to him.” 
He travelled for some time in company with an- 
other fellow of the same distinguished surname as 
himself, one James Drummond, and they together per- 
petrated a number of desperate outrages on the Great 
North Road. At length being persued and in danger, 
Robert gave their armed pursuers the slip, deserted his 
companion, and left him to his fate, which was to be 
tried, found guilty, and hanged in due course, 

Drummond afterwards fell in with a desperate 
character, named Ferdinando Shrimpton, said to have 


been a person genteely brought up and well educated, but 
of a wild and savage nature congenial to hisown. This 
man’s history, as told in the record we transcribe, was a 
very singular one. His father, we are told, lived at 
Bristol, and ‘‘ behaved, in outward appearance, so well 
that he was never suspected to have anything wrong 
about him”; yet he was one of the greatest highwaymen 
in England. One evening some constables came hastily 
into an inn where he was, to apprehend another man, 
when “‘ his guilty heart making him afraid that they were 
come in search of nobody but himself, he thereupon 
drew a pistol and shot one of them dead; for which 
murder, being convicted, he readily confessed his former 
offences, and, after his execution tor the aforesaid crime, 
was hung in chains.” 

This unhappy man’s son had been bred to no trade. 
Subsequent to his father’s death, he enlisted into the 
Foot Guards, and served for some time as a private 
soldier. The pay being insufficient to supply his wants, 
however, he eked it out by taking the same steps as his 
father before him had taken. ‘‘ Never was any fellow of 
a bolder and of a more audacious spirit than he; 
and after he had once associated himself with 
Drummond, the precious pair inveigled Shrimpton’s 
cousin William, who had come up to London to 
seek a place, and was then hanging about town, into 
bearing them company in one or two nocturnal adven- 
tures, in the course of which they managed so to shuffle 
the cards that he should appear to be as guilty as them- 
selves.” 

One night the trio sallied out over Hounslow Heath in 
quest of prey, when, seeing a solitary horseman ap- 
proaching, William Shrimpton, though but indifferently 
mounted, and the clumsiest villain of the three, was 
deputed to rifle him of his valuables, while the other two 
kept. in the background close by. The man was 
forced to give up his watch, his purse, and his 
horse. He was then allowed to proceed, and at the 
first house he reached he naturally gave the alarm. 
A hue and cry was raised, and William Shrimp- 
ton was captured. His two comrades, how- 
ever, had meanwhile ridden off with the traveller's 
horse, the watch, and the money. The man who had 
been robbed was willing tou compound the felony, and 
agreed not to prosecute if he got his property back. 
Shrimpton promised he would find a way ‘‘to help him 
to his horse again,” and was as good as his word, “though 
the gelding was worth fifteen pounds”; but as for the 
watch, that was not immediately forthcoming, as it had 
been pawned in the interim with a gentleman of Jonathan 
Wilde’s vocation, viz., that of receiving stolen goods 
and restoring them to the owners at _half- 
price—a trade which was carried to a_ great 
length in the beginning of the reign of George I. 
The owner of the watch, however, sent 34s. by his wife 
to Shrimpton’s lodgings, or to some other convenient 
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place appointed for the purpose, and thereupon got back 
his property. The pawnbroker took 25s. of this sum, and 
the rest was divided among the robbers. Ferdinando 
was “very much disobliged that he received but half-a- 
crown for his trouble,” and a rupture took place between 
him and his cousin which led to their real characters 
being detected. 

A gentleman of the name of Tyson had been stopped in 
his carriage on Hounslow Heath some time before, and 
his coachman, one Simon Prebent, having endeavoured 
to drive away, was shot through the head. The 
gentleman was then rifled of all the money and 
valuables he had upon him, and left helpless in the road. 
The actual hand in this affair had been Ferdinando’s, 
but William and Drummond lay in ambush close by. 
Suspicion fell upon the right parties, and the three 
ruffians were apprehended. William Shrimpton turned 
king’s evidence against the other two, and at the ensuing 
sessions at the Old Bailey Ferdinando was indicted for 
the murder of Simon Prebent, and Robert Drummond 
for aiding, abetting, and assisting him. Both the 
robbers were convicted not, only upon this charge, 
but also upon several others of a like nature. 
Moreover, Robert Drummond had been guilty of a 
capital offence against public justice in returning from 
transportation—an act which was made felony, without 
benefit of clergy, by sundry statutes passed in the reign 
of George II. 

Under sentence of death, the two bravos behaved 
themselves with great obstinacy and resolution, and re- 
fused to give any detailed account of their crimes. 
Questions having been pressingly put to them as to 
their connection or complicity with other highway rob- 
beries besides those on account of which they were 
condemned to die, Drummond would say in a passion, 
“What, would you have us take upon ourselves all 
the robberies that have been committed in the country 
for ever so many years back ?” 

The barbarous murder committed upon Mr. Tyson’s 
coachman did not seem to make the least impression upon 
their spirits. Shrimpton, by whose hands the man was 
killed, never appeared the least uneasy, not even when 
the sermon on the murder was peculiarly preached on his 
account; but, on the contrary, talked and jested with his 
companions as he was wont todo. ‘In a word,” says his 
contemporary biographer, ‘‘ more hardened, obstinate, and 
impenitent wretches were never seen; for, as they were 
wanting in all principles of religion, so they were void 
even of humanity and good nature; they valued blood no 
more than they did water, but were ready to shed the 
first with as little concern as they spilt the latter.” Inured 
in wickedness and rapine, they yielded their lives at 
Tyburn, with very little sign of contrition or repentance, 
on the 17th of February, 1730, Drummond being about 
fifty, and Shrimpton about thirty years of age. 


Che Starling tu the Northern 
Counties, 





HE common starling was a comparatively 
rare bird in the Northern Counties a quarter 
of a century ago, and was then unknown 

in the south of Scotland, so far as I know. Now, the 
bird is plentiful, if not numerous, in all the Northern 
Counties of England, and in Scotland from the Border 
Esk to Sutherlandshire in the far North. Although 
starlings are numerous in and about Newcastle, they 
were very scarce in Thomas Bewick’s time. Bewick used 
to say that he would be delighted if a pair would only 
nest in his house. About 1852, a few pairs nested in the 
high rock at Claxheugh, near Hylton; and these birds 
were so rare that on Sunday mornings many persons 
walked from Sunderland to see them. 

Mr, John Hancock, with his usual acuteness (see 
‘**Catalogue of Birds of Northumberland and Durham,” 
1874), attributes the increase of the starling in Northum- 


berland and Durham to the destruction of birds of prey. 
Yet we are met with the difficulty, in accepting this as- 
sumption, that, though the raptorial birds have been 
nearly killed off by game preservers, other small birds, 
once plentiful, are now comparatively scarce, in some dis- 
tricts at least, evidently from other vauses than the de- 
struction of birds of prey. But, from whatever cause, it 
isan undoubted fact that starlings have spread rapidly 
northwards during the last quarter of a century ; and the 
bird is now plentiful where, not so many years ago, it was 
absolutely unknown. Starlings delight to feed, and find 
their chief sustenance, in meadows and grass fields; and 
the fact that so much of the land in the country is now 
laid out in grass may partially, if not largely, account for 
their presence now in parts where they were formerly un- 
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observed. But there were starlings in some parts of the 
county of Durham many years ago; for when the late 
Charles Waterton, of Walton Hall, Yorkshire, was a 
schoolboy at Tudhoe, about the end of last century, he 
saw several pairs nesting in the holes of a decayed tree 
near the school. 

The starling, like some other birds, has a variety of com- 
mon names. It is called the starling, common starling, 
stare, common stare, and the solitary thrush; but this 
latter term (which is by no means correct so far as my 
experience goes) is generally applied to the young before 
they attain adult plumage. In Lancashire, Yorkshire, 
Cumberland, and other Northern Counties, I believe, the 
starling is best known as shep, or shepster. 

Henry Kerr. 


Lamberton Tall-Bar. 





EXT to Gretna Green and Coldstream, the 

most popular place for the celebration of 

Border Marriages was Lamberton Toll-Bar, 

which is situated at the northern extremity of Berwick 

Bounds, about three miles from the ancient Border 

borough. A recent visit to the locality enables me to 

bear witness to the accuracy of the artist’s sketch, which, 

however, was made a few years ago. The toll-bar has 

now been removed. With that exception, everything 

remains pretty much as shown in the accompanying 
picture. 


Neither the removal of the toll-bar, however, nor the 
discountenance of the Houses of Parliament, has alto- 
gether put a stop to Lamberton marriages. Runaway 
couples are wedded there even to this day. The officiating 
priest is a somewhat mysterious character named Fergu- 
son, known sometimes among his neighbours as ‘“‘German 
Jim,” who has been a seafarer, but who now picks up 
‘an honest penny” in odd sorts of ways. This, at least, 
was the story that was told mea few months ago. The 
chances are, however, that the Lamberton Hymen, not 
being a man addicted to hobnobbing with his neighbours, 
has got a reputation which he really doesn’t deserve, 
When I inquired whether marriages were still celebrated 
there, I was told that several had taken place last sum- 
mer—‘‘ muggers, and people of that sort.” Mr. Ferguson, 
it seems, makes a charge of 7s. 6d. for his services, re- 
quires two witnesses, and keeps a register of the cere- 
monies he performs. 

An odd incident connected with Lamberton Toll-Bar in 
the old days was recently related by Robin Goodfellow, 
who contributes a column or so of local gossip to the 
Newcastle Weekly Chronicle :— 


An old tradesman of Newcastle, who has not long been 
dead, was united to his venerable spouse at Lamberton 
near the ——s of the century. A happier marriage 
never was effected. But the youthful pair were really 
only half married. As I have heard the story, the lovers, 
one cold morning, waited on the old man who officiated 
as Hymen. The fire had just been lighted in the room 
into which the bridal couple were ushered ; but the chim- 
ney smoked, and the green wood which was burning in 
the grate threw out fuiaes of a suffocating quality. The 
consequence was that a had so many fits of cough- 
ing that he could not read the marriage declaration. The 
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bridegroom, in the midst of it, and before Hymen could 
finish his task, w impatient. ‘Hoots, man,” he 
exclaimed, “that’llde! Hoo much de ye want?” And 


so, without comping the business, the — La the 
v 1 te 


old man his fee, reti 


from the toll-bar, an 
ever after. 


The Streets of Newcastle, 


The flanor Chare, 





ROM an old deed, bearing date February 20, 
} 1466, we learn that the whole of the 
thoroughfare from the Manors to the Stock- 


but that name is now more restricted, and its reputation 
is unsavoury. The neighbourhood in former days was 
one of charitable foundations. In the olden Cowgate— 
we would call it the Manor Chare now—there stood at 
one time the charity known as Ward’s Almshouse. It 
was founded by John Ward, Mayor of the town in 1448. 
A deed of 1475 describes the building as *‘ John Ward’s 
Almshouse, standing in Cowgate, nigh the Friars Augus- 
tine, lately edified and builded by the said John Ward.” 
It maintained twelve poor men and the same number of 
women. In an old parish-book of All Saints’ vestry, 
under the head of “‘ Disbursements for 1642,” occurs the 
following item :—‘* Almhouse in Manor Chaire, 3s.” Neg- 
lect and ruin overtook the charity in time. Bourne tells 
the story, citing the Milbank MS. as his authority :— 


**The chief almshouse in the town is the Ward’s, near the 
Manour : the mills at Pandon Gate should give them, as 
I remember, twenty shillings per annum to buy them 
coals, but old Mr. Brandling pulled off the lead on pur- 
pose to expel the poor people, which hedid. The mills 
are now fallen into one Homers’s hands, and so is lost for 
ever, I have seen the writings, and know it.” Bourne 
tells us also that this almshouse was situated at the bot- 
tom of a garden belonging, in his time, to a Mr. Waters, 
where cld persons had informed him they remembered 
the ruins of such a building. 

Davison’s Hospital, according to Mackenzie, stood 
near Ward’s. There were really twoofthem. One was 
founded by Mrs. Ann Davison, relict of Benjamin Davi- 
son, merchant, who by her will in 1719, left the residue 
of her personal estate for the purpose. Six poor widows 
of clergymen and merchants were supported out of 
the endowment. The other was indebted for its foun- 
dation and support to the charity of Thomas Davi- 
son, of Ferryhill, and his two sisters, Mary and 
Timothea, who gave the Corporation £1,200 for its 
purposes in 1754. It was designed for the reception 
of six unmarried women, to be daughters or widows 
of burgesses of Newcastle. These brethren and sisters 
had in 1827 £13 each per annum, and four fothers of 
best Benwell coals; a light, commodious bedroom; a 
kitchen ; and a pantry, large enough, if necessary, to hold 
a bed. A third hospital adjoined these two, namely, 
Blackett’s Hospital. This was founded by Sir Walter 
Blackett, who provided £1,200 for its endowment in the 
year 1754, to support six unmarried men, being poor and 
decayed burgesses, in the same way as was done at the 
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Davison Hospitals. These hospitals all stood on a plea- 
sant triangular green, and formed one building, now swept 
away to further modern improvements. 

On the north side of the said triangular green stood the 
Holy Jesus Hospital. It has not suffered the fate of 
its companions, though the view of the inmates is 
limited by the new road in front of it. It was founded 
by the Corporation in 1681, and incorporated two years 
later. In their interest for the welfare of the new hos- 
pital, the authorities seriously jeopardised their Walker 
estate, which had cost them £12,220. On the day after 
the incorporation, estates were bought for the support of 
the hospital at Edderley and Whittle. The revenue, 
£80, was soon found to be insufficient ; and accordingly 
in 1716 the Corporation petitioned Parliament for leave 
to sell these estates and purchase the manor of Walker, 
of the yearly value of £250, which they proposed should 
be subjected to a yearly rent-charge of £185, for the 
support of the hospital. The House of Lords re- 
jected the bill brought in for this purpose, on the 
motion of Lord Cadogan, who alleged that the Cor- 
poratien had purchased the Walker estate without 
license, and that therefore, by the Statute of Mortmain, 
it belonged to the Crown. The estate remained accord- 
ingly with the Crown until December, 1723, when Mr. 
William Carr, one of the members for the borough, 
obtained his Majesty’s pardon and license to the 
Mayor and Corporation to hold the manor of Walker, 
&c., for the purpose of “‘ providing a sufficient fund for 
the maintenance of the poor of the said hospital for 
ever.” Great were the rejoicings when Mr. Carr arrived 
in Newcastle with this ‘‘ pardon and license.” He was 
nominated a magistrate forthwith. His brethren went 
in state to the Guildhall, where the Town Clerk read the 
document amidst loud acclamations. The evening was 
spent “‘ with great rejoicings,” and on the 7th of February 
following ‘‘ the Mayor and Common Council addressed his 
Majesty.” (Mackenzie.) The inmates of this hospital 
were allotted the same income and quantity of coals as 
the brethren and sisters of the Davison and Blackett 
Hospitals. 

The most notable inmate the Jesus Hospital ever had 
was John Marshall, whose story is an interesting, but 
withal a melancholy one. He was the only son of a re- 
spectable timber-merchant, had many rich relatives, and 
was cousin to the Rev. George Walker, F.R.S. He was 
educated at the Grammar School under Hugh Moises. 
Whilst yet a youth his parents died ; and he lost his for- 
tune in a series of unwise speculations. Then, like so 
many more, he found out the bitterness of being ‘“‘ jilted 
by Dame Fortune, and deserted by his summer friends,” 
to use his own words. He went to sea, and tired of it. 
Then he took to teaching, and studied its professors to 
some purpose, as his “‘ Portrait of a Village Pedagogue” 
shows. In 1804, he accomplished his ‘‘ Walk from New- 
castle to Keswick,” under which title he published an 


account of his experiences. There he was kindly re- 
ceived by his friend Mr. Crosthwaite, proprietor of 
a Museum of Natural and Artificial Curiosities, who 
obtained for him a vacant school in the retired vale of 
Newlands. About a year afterwards, on the recom- 
mendation of the curate of Buttermere, he became the 
schoolmaster of Loweswater, where the pair of them used 
to drink home-brewed ale and smoke the pipe of peace in 
the pleasant cottage of Mary of Buttermere. Subse- 
quently he kept schools at Morpeth, Murton, and New- 
burn; but in 1819 he had to seek shelter in the Westgate 
Hospital, whence he was removed to Jesus Hospital, and 
appointed its master or governor, in 1821. Four years 
later he died, at the age of sixty-eight. He was a good 
classical scholar, acquainted with several modern lan- 
guages, and a versifier of considerable merit. ‘‘ Want of 
prudence and love of convivial company ” were his weak- 
nesses, and point the moral of his life. 

We are now on the site of the Augustine or Austin 
Friars. (See page 250.) The grounds of this order ex- 
tended from the place where the last-mentioned hospital 
now stands to the upper end of the Gaol. In Bourne’s 
time, near the latter site stood ‘the remains of a large 
gate, w’tich had been one of the gates leading to St. 
Austin Fryers, which (having passed this gate) is a little 
above upon the right hand. There is still,” he adds, “‘a 
compleat quadrangle to be seen, the south side of which 
has undoubtedly been the chapel.” We do not know 
when this mendicant order first settled in Newcastle, but 
it is generally supposed that their house here was founded 
by William, Lord Ros, Baron of Wark-upon-T weed, about 
the year 1290. At any rate, Edward I. granted a license 
to assign a messuage to the prior and brethren in 1291. 
The property of the convent grew and grew. In 
1306 it enlarged its burial-ground, and in 1322 and 
1331 its other land, in the latter case with the pro- 
viso, that a sufficient space should be left betwixt 
this house and the town wall for the Mayor and com- 
munity to ride in, for the custody and defence of the 
town. In 1388, its surroundings must have been repul- 
sive, whatever the buildings and gardens themselves 
might be. In that year the Parliament at Cambridge 
passed an Act “‘for the punishment of them who cause 
corruption near a city or great town to corrupt the air.” 
Under this Act, a writ of the Crown was sent to the 
bailiffs of Newcastle, ordering them to make proclama- 
tion to prevent the casting of filth into rivers, ditches, 
streets, &c., and especially mentioning a road that led 
near the house of the Augustine Friars, whose inhabitants 
had been subjected to great annoyance and peril by the 
quantity of rubbish and garbage that had been thrown 
there. 

Margaret Tudor, sister of Henry VIII., was enter- 
tained here on her journey to Scotland in 1503 to meet 
her future husband, James IV. of Scotland—who fell so 
gallantly on Flodden Field—at Berwick. The royal lady 
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travelled in great state from Durham. Three miles south 
of Newcastle she was met by the Prior of Tynemouth 
with thirty followers, and Sir Ralph Harbottle with forty 
horsemen, all richly appointed. On the bridge were the 
Carmelite Friars with crosses, and after them the Mayor, 
sheriff, and aldermen, ‘‘ well appointed, on foot.” After 
welcoming her, the Mayor mounted his horse, and bore 
his mace before her to her lodging. There were further 
rejoicings, of course. ‘*The streets were hanged ”— 
decked with banners, we presume ; the Earl of Northum- 
berland gave ‘“‘to many lords, knights, and others a 
goodly banquet”; there was a solemn mass; and the 
third day after “the said Mayor conveyed her out of the 
said town, and after took leave of her.” Note this, and 
give due honour to our loyal ancestors. ‘‘ But they 
made no sound of artillery and ordnance! ” 

In 1539, Ichabod was written on the Priory, for in that 
year it was surrendered to Henry VIII. It was reserved 
for the use of the king, and to be the meeting place of his 
Council of the North. Gray says that in it “‘the Kings 
of Northumberland was enterred; since in succeed- 
ing ages inlarged and beautitied with stately build- 
ings, cloysters, and a faire church. The Kings of Eng- 
land since the Conquest kept house in it when they came 
with an army royall against Scotland ; and since the sup- 
pression of monasteries made a magazine and storehouse 
for the North parts. Now of late that princely fabrick 
demolished and layd levell with the ground.” About its 
later fate the Millbank MS. is sarcastic. ‘A Scot did 
beg it of King James [the First]; after that took the lead 
off itand sold it; but it was cast away before it came to its 
market. He sold also some stones to Sir Peter Riddel, 
who with them built the south end of his fine house ; but 
now it belongs to Captain Dykes, and his posterity hath 
no right.” The town authorities held it in 1648, when 
they granted a portion of the site to the Barber Sur- 
geons, and in 1653 gave a Mr. Blaikston “leave to dig 
as many foundation stones fortLe of the ground in the 
Manors as he shall have occasicn to use.” In 1708 they 
ordered the Butchers’ Company to remove their tallow 
house out of the ruins. The reader may to-day form 
some idea of the extent of this once stately Priory when 
we say that within its limits were subsequently erected 
the Davison and Blackett Hospitals, the Jesus Hospital, 
the Manors Police Court, the Gaol, and the Charity 
School of All Saints. 

This said Police Court was certainly no credit to the 
town. It was fcetid and filthy ; and sometimes the very 
magistrates carried away with them to their homes more 
than they bargained for, greatly to the disgust of their 
good dames, who waxed eloquent in their denunciations 
of “that horrid police court!” The place owed its ex- 
istence to the reconstruction of the police force in or about 
the year 1836, when the town sergeants and watchmen 
were superseded by the ‘‘Bobbies,” or ‘‘Peelers”—so nick- 
named after Sir Robert Peel. We grumble sometimes at 


the working of our present system; but things were 
scarcely better under the old regime, when, it is said, the 
watchmen had a premium on every case they made. The 
case of Thomas Waller Watson v. Thomas Carr is illustra- 
tive of the old times. Watson, and a friend of his, 
Jonathan Walton, with two others, were returning up Dean 
Street from a convivial party, when one of them named 
Hedges called out to the other, who was in advance, 
to stay, and sing a line or two of Tom Moore’s song, “‘ Fly 
not Yet,” which they had just heard at the party. Down 
upon them pounced the watch, who took them before the 
captain, the aforesaid Thomas Carr—more generally 
known as Tommy. He locked them up. For this 
Watson brought an action at the next assizes for false 
imprisonment, and gained it, notwithstanding that Carr 
had his interests represented by the formidable Henry 
Brougham. Captain Carr, in fact, seems to have lost his 
temper—the very worst thing any peace officer can do; 
and his error, in consequence, was this. He erred in 
locking Watson up at all, knowing who he was, before 
bringing him before the magistrates (who then sat in the 
Mayor’s Parlour in the Guild Hall); and so he came to 
grief. The magistrates themselves at that day, though, 
were hardly entitled to bring Tommy to account, for 
they were accustomed to rely so helplessly on the advice 
of their clerk that that functionary used to be known 
as ‘‘The Parrot.” The local satirists made Carr’s life a 
burden to him over this affair. Here is a verse from one 
of them :— 


May the treadmill turn to a whisky shop, 
The Parrot into a monkey ; 

And Tom Carr sell fine neck-shirt buttons 
Upon a tripe-wife’s donkey ! 


At the commencement of the present century the 
ground between the Manors and New Bridge Street was 
called the Carliol Croft. It was laid out in gardens and 
walks which were looked on as a pleasant resort, es- 
pecially on Sunday nights, by the lads and lasses of 
that day 

We may pass by the Soup Kitchen and the Roman 
Catholic School, and so come to the great grim, repellent 














building which in its every stone proclaims itself the 
common gaol. Newgate, formerly the general town 
prison, as Westgate was for disobedient apprentices, had 
been presented at the assizes of 1820 by the Grand Jury 
‘**as being out of repair, and inconvenient, insufficient, 
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and insecure.” A bill for building a new gaol was passed 
in 1822; Mr. John Dobson was appointed the architect ; 
and the foundation stone was laid on the 4th of June, 
1823. Its inscription runs thus :—“‘ This Stone, being the 
Foundation Stone of the New Gaol and House of Correc- 
tion in the Town and County of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
was laid by the Rt. Worshipful Robt. Bell, Esqre, Mayor, 
the 4th Day of June, in the 4th Year of the Reign of his 
Majesty King George IV., a.p, 1823. John Dobson, 
architect.” 

The total expense was limited by the Act to £50,000; 
but it did not much exceed £35,000, of which the mason- 
work was estimated to cost about £23,000. The stone was 
mostly procured from the Church quarry on Gateshead 
Fell, from which place stone was also taken to rebuild 
All Saints’ Church and the Moot Hall. The estimated 
expenditure did not escape sharp criticism at the time 
from that wicked thorn in the Corporation flesh, Tim 
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NEWCASTLE GAOL, 1826. 

Tunbelly, who wrote :—‘‘ The luxury of the age has made 
our old prisons unfit for modern prisoners, and the county 
of Northumberland, as well as the town of Newcastle, 
knowing how much the prisoners of the day deserve, have 
determined to build two good, comfortable concerns. 
They will cost as much as palaces. I should not be aston- 
ished if the county prison runs away with £80,000 at 
least; and the town one, it seems, is to cost £50,000; so 
never let it be said in future that men that get into gaol 
are worthless fellows.” 

Though the Gaol looks so formidable, several escapes 
have been made from it. Walter Scott Douglas (whose 
prison adventures have been related in the Monthly 
Chronicle, vol. i., p. 367) was a sort of local Jack Shep- 
pard in this respect. We have ourselves seen tobacco, 


and perhaps other articles, thrown over the wall of the 
prison at the corner nearest the All Saints’ schoolroom ; 
and an answering voice from the other side indicated “all 
right.” But this was in our boyish days. The ordinary 
mortal may depend upon it that, if the door once clangs 
against him, he can be kept im custody securely enough, 

Let us he thankful that in all these years there have 
been only three executions in the Gaol. In August, 1850, 
Patrick Forbes was publicly hanged by Askerne, facing 
Carliol Street, for the murder of his wife. In March, 
1863, George Vass, for a most atrocious murder, in the 
West Walls, of an old woman who had been first-footing 
on the previous New Year’s morning, was publicly hanged 
by Askern at the corner of the gaol facing towards the 
Arcade steps. And, on the 23rd December, 1875, in that 
very corner, level with the street, and only separated 
from it by the wall, John William Anderson was pri- 
vately hanged by Marwood for the murder of his wife. 
Let us hasten from the spot: the taint of blood is in the 
air ! 


Burtal at Cross Roavs, 





yc 


variety of subjects, there is something about 
suicides and cross roads. He tells us of a fatal 
duel in 1803, when two military officers ‘‘ quarrelled and 
fought at Primrose Hill, because their dogs quarrelled 
and fought in Hyde Park”; and, moralising on the 
event, he closes his reflections with the words :—“ The 
humble suicide is buried with ignominy in a cross road, 
and a finger-post marks his grave for public scorn; the 
proud and daring duellist reposes in a Christian grave, 
beneath marble proud and daring as himself.” 
Shakspeare had put something of the same kind into the 
mouths of the clowns who dug the grave of Ophelia :— 


Second Clown : But is this law ? 

First Clown: Ay, marry, is’t ; crowner’s quest law. 

Second Clown: Will you ha’ the truth on’t? If this 
had not been a gentlewoman, she would not have been 
buried with Christian burial. 

First Clown: Why, there thou say’st; and the more 
pity that great folk have countenance in this world to 
drown and hang themselves more than their even 
Christian. 


History will hardly bear out the censure of the clowns. 
‘*Great folk” have lost ‘‘ Christian burial,” as well as 
their fellow-Christians. We should not have to go out of 
our northern diocese for a notable instance. The turbu- 
lent Philip of Aquitaine, consecrated Bishop of Durham 
in 1197, and continually embroiling himself in life with 
the monks, was under excommunication in death for his 
support of King John against the see of Rome, and 
was buried beyond the precincts of the cathedral, 

But, to come down from great folk to small, we would 
recall a case in which churchyard burial was withheld in 
Newcastle some seventy years ago—the last occurrence in 


21S N Hone’s “ Every Day Book,” with its infimte 
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the town, we are inclined to believe, of the interment of 
the dead at cross roads. The deceased was Martha 
Wilson, a seaman’s widow, subject, as was said at the 
time, to frequent fits of melancholy. There were seasons 
in which she had threatened to destroy herself ; and to 
this sad end she came, on Sunday, the 13th of April, 1817. 
She had that morning been toa huckster’s shop, where 
she purchased a little tobacco; after which she was no 
more seen alive. She was missing until the following 
Tuesday, when she was found dead in her room at the 
Trinity House, suspended from a nail by acord. The 
chair on which she had stood was overturned ; her door- 
key was lying on the floor; her prayer-book lay open or 
the bed. There was a coroner’s inquest on Wednesday ; 
witnesses were examined ; and the jury, on what grounds 
is not recorded, returned a verdict of Felo de sé. 

The grave of the poor suicide was dug on Thursday by 
some members of the Company of Free Porters, the place 
selected being ‘‘the public road leading from the New 
Bridge to the Red Barns, a little beyond the turnpike 
gate,” and “in front of the buildings which have since 
been named Ridley Villas.” There, at nightfall, in the 
presence of a large and curious concourse of the inhabi- 
tants, drawn together by the unusual spectacle, the 
remains of the worn widow, weary of life, were laid to 
rest, the proceedings being superintended by the parish 
officers and town sergeants. 

The late coroner for Newcastle, Mr. John Theodore 
Hoyle, is our authority for the statement that, during 
some excavations in the roadway at the point where 
Argyle Street, Pleasant Row, Ridley Villas, and New 
Bridge Street meet, the remains of a corpse were found, 
about twenty years ago, with a piece of wood placed in 
such a position as to indicate that the old law under 
which it was compulsory to drive a stake through the 
body had been carried out. Mr. Hoyle saw the bones 
and stake himself, and was of opinion, from the position 
of the burial-place, that this was the last case of local 
interment of a suicide under the old conditions. ‘The 
remains would, in all likelihood, be replaced, but there is 
no record of this having been done. 

No other burial at cross roads has occurred in 
Newcastle, so far as we are aware, since the time of 
the unhappy Martha Wilson. The law, indeed, was 
amended a few years afterwards; and such burials came 
toanend. The Royal Assent was given on the 8th of 
July, 1823, to an Act “to alter and amend the law 
relating to the interment of the remains of any person 
found Felo de sé.” The statute consists of but two 
clauses, viz. : 

1. Th : ; i 
SA eo ey A - 
authority to hold inquests, to issue any warrant or other 
process directing the interment of the remains of persons 

- 4gainst whom a finding of Felv de sé shall be had, in any 
public highway; but that such coroner or other officer 


shall give directions for the private interment of the re- 
mains of such person Felo de sé, without any stake being 


driven through the body of such person, in the church- 
yard or other burial ground of the parish or place in which 
the remains of such person might by the laws or custom 
of England be interred if the verdict of Felo de sé had 
not been found against such person ; such interment to be 
made within twenty-four hours of the finding of the in- 
quisition, and to take place between the hours of nine and 
twelve at night. 

2. Provided, nevertheless, that nothing herein contained 
shall authorise the performing of any of the rites of 
Christian burial on the interment of the remains of any 
such person as aforesaid ; nor shall anything hereinbefore 
contained be taken to alter the laws or usages relating to 
the burial of such persons, except so far as relates to the 
interment of such remains in such churchyard or burial 
ground, at such time and in such manner as aforesaid. 


The Raty of the Reivswire. 





HE steady policy of the Regent Morton, who 
f) owed his high position mainly to the favour 
of the English Court, was to put an end to 
: the disorders that had prevailed for a long 
time on the Marches, and to oblige Queen Elizabeth by 
punishing those who had taken part in them, redressing all 
such grievances as the wardens on both sides concurred in 
deeming valid, and taking effectual measures to prevent 
future injuries. In carrying out this policy, he was not 
always very wise, as he compelled several heiresses, whose 
estates lay on the Border, to marry creatures of his own, 
much against the inclination of the ladies and their 
friends, and thereby disgusted many powerful families, 
who had been established in the country for ages. 

The part which he had to play was indeed a very diffi- 
cult one. The rude Borderers could not be made to 
understand why they might not, like their high-handed 
forefathers in times past, enjoy the pleasures of harrying 
their neighbours’ houses, and breaking each others’ heads, 
whenever they had a mind. And so, in spite of the 
Regent’s solicitude to give no occasion for any misunder- 
standing between the two Governments, he saw the peace 
constantly in danger of being broken. 

In the summer of 1575, an untoward event happened, 
which threatened to put an end to the mutual good under- 
standing which had for some time existed. On the 7th of 
July in that year, a meeting or “ tryst” was held, by the 
Wardens of the Middle Marches, at a place called the 
Reidswire or Reidsquair, on the north slope of the Carter 
Fell, near the source of the river Reed, and about ten 
miles from Jedburgh, the nearest Scottish town. The 
English Lord Warden was Sir John Forster, of Bam- 
borough Abbey, who was also governor of Bamborough 
Castle and deputy-governor of Berwick ; and the Scottish 
Lord Warden was Sir James Carmichael, the Regent’s 
brother-in-law, who had been knighted some years before 
by Queen Mary. 

While these distinguished officers were engaged in the 
ordinary business of hearing causes and redressing wrongs, 
a notorious English freebooter, named Farnstein by the 
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old Scotch Chronicler Godscroft, having been “‘ filed by a 
bill of goods stolen from Scotland,” was demanded by the 
Scottish Warden to be delivered up, according to the law 
of the Marches, to be the prisoner of the owner of the 
goods stolen, until satisfaction should be made for them. 
Sir John Forster excused himself from the delivery “‘ for 
the present,” on the ground that Farnstein had fled from 
justice, and could not be apprehended immediately ; 
whereupon Carmichael, considering this to be a mere 
pretext to avoid making compensation for the felony, lost 
his temper somewhat, and bade his brother Warden “‘play 
fair,” and “cloak no cause for good or ill,” to which the 
haughty Englishman retorted by some injurious expres- 
sions regarding Carmichael’s family, which he seems to 
have considered far beneath his own. He “began to 
reckon kin and blood,” as the old Bannatyne MS. ballad 
on the subject informs us, and, rising and stretching him- 
self up to his full height, he bade the Scottish knight 
**match him with his marrows.” 

Hearing this altercation, which we may fairly couclude 
was not carried on in a whisper, Forster’s retinue, chiefly 
Tynedale men, the most ferocious of the English Bor- 
derers, glad of any pretext for a quarrel, at once dis- 
charged a flight of arrows among the unsuspecting Scots, 
some of whom were sitting drinking in their “‘ pallions ” 
or tents, pitched on ‘‘the brae above the heugh,” while 
others were engaged in playing at cards and dice, or 
indulging in harmless ‘‘merriment and mowes.” 

This sudden discharge killed one Scotchman, named 
John Robson, and wounded several others. The Scots 
instantly took to their weapons, called on each other to 
stand fast, and, not less eager to have a fair stand-up fight 
for the pure love of the thing than those whom they con- 
temptuously named “the poke-pudding Southerns,” 
raised their clannish gathering words or slogans, with a 
shout loud enough to waken the dead. 


Then there was nought but bow and spear, 
And every man pulled out a brand. 


On the English side, Sir John Forster had upwards of 
fifteen hundred men under him, from Tynedale, Reeds. 
dale, Coquetdale, Glendale, Hexhamshire, and elsewhere 
in Northumberland. The second in command was the 
keeper of Tynedale and Reedsdale, Sir George Heron, of 
Chipchase Castle, a man somewhat contradictorily char_ 
acterised as “gentle, meek, and douce,” and yet “hale 
and hot as fire.” These were reinforced, before the com- 
mencement of the skirmish, by “five hundred Fenwicks 
in a flock ”— 


With jack and spear and bows all bent 
And warlike weapons at their will. 


On the Scottish side, “‘ the Laird’s Wat ”—supposed to 
have been Walter Scott, younger, of Buccleuch, after- 
wards distinguished for the surprise of Carlisle Castle and 
the liberation of Kinmont Willie—led out the surname of 
Scott. The Armstrongs were also there, ‘‘a hardy house 
but not a hale,” being outlawed or broken men, shifting 
in their allegiance to England or Scotland as opportunity 


served. The Elliots likewise came from Liddesdale, “to 
maintain their honours.” Teviotdale had come to the 
tryst with speed, as it did two centuries and a half after, 
at the time of the False Alarm. Douglas of Cavers, here- 
ditary sheriff of the county, and a descendant of “ Black 
Archibald,” brought down the Douglases, with the Cran- 
stouns and the Gladstones, ‘‘ good at need.” The men of 
Rule Water were there, under the leadership of Sir Adam 
Turnbull, of Bedrule, a notorious Border thief. Hawick 
had turned out in formidable force—the worthy grand- 
sons of doughty townsmen slain at Flodden about sixty 
years before. The Laird of Bonjedward had at his back 
another sept of the Turnbulls, ‘strong and stout,” and 
** Auld Laird Rutherford,” renowned in local tradition as 
“the Cock of Hunthill,” now Hundalee, conveyed out 
“*the braw lads of Jethart,” never backward in any foray. 
All these had responded promptly to the “warning” sent 
round the district. 

In the first brunt, the Scots were driven off the field, 
Carmichael being beaten down and made prisoner. But 
the Tynedale men, throwing themselves too greedily 
upon the plunder “‘up among the merchant gear,” fell 
into disorder, and the Jedburgh men, raising their proud 
cry of ‘‘ Jethart’s here!” in response to the wild North- 
umbrian slogans of “A Shafto!” and ‘A Fenwick!” 
turned upon the English and retrieved the fortune of the 
day. The Scots were many of them armed with some 
sort of firearm which they called ‘“‘ pestolets,” whereas 
the English were chiefly bowmen, still retaining the par- 
tiality for their ancient national weapon, the long bow, 
with which their ancestors had done such execution at 
Crescy, Poictiers, and Agincourt. These “pestolets” 
were doubtless very clumsy weapons, but the Scots made 
the best possible use of them, so that, as their minstrel, 
whoever he was, tells us :— 

With help of God, the game gaed right. 
The foremost among the English having fallen, the main 
body of them— 


Ran with many a shout ont 7. 
Outowre the knowe, without good night. 


During the rout, for such it was, Sir George Heron was 
struck down and slain, together with twenty-four of his 
countrymen. Sir Francis Russell, son of the Earl of Bed- 
ford, son-in-law to Sir John Forster, and chamberlain of 


Berwick, was wounded and taken prisoner. So was 
‘proud Wallington ”—“‘albeit he was a Fenwick fierce.” 
So likewise James Ogle, of Cawsey Park, some more of 
the Fenwicks, and several other Northumberland 
notables. None of these prisoners were considered more 
worthy to be put in verse than Sir Cuthbert Collingwood, 
of Eslington, who had been Sheriff of Northumberland 
some years before, and who had specially earned the 
noble character of a “‘ courteous knight.” All these, with 
the English Warden himself, Sir John Carmichael had 
the satisfaction of carrying away with him in triumph 
over the Tweed. 
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The only Scottish gentleman of note who fell in the 
skirmish was the Laird of Mowe or Molle, whose lands 
lay on the river Beaumont, in Roxburghshire, close to the 
English Border. Besides him the Scots lost three private 
men. 

“Little Gladstone, good at need ”—Ker of Graden, in 
the barony of Linton—the Laird of Kirktoun, another 
place in Roxburghshire—the Laird of Newtoun-on-Teviot 
—and the black Laird of Edgerstone, who had nine sons 
that fought bravely at his back—have left their names 
on record as having distinguished themselves in this 
“ Raid. » 

The prisoners were carried to the Scottish Regent at 
Dalkeith, where they were treated with the greatest 
humanity. They were detained for a few days, but 
only in order to give time for their resentment to 
subside, which might, says Ridpath, ‘“‘have been the 
occasion of greater mischief in its first fury.” Morton 
then dismissed them with many expressions of regard, 
having first, however, required them to subscribe en- 
gagements to make their appearance in Scotland on a 
certain day—an understanding they were never called on 
to fulfil. 

Queen Elizabeth, when informed of these proceedings, 
was very much incensed, and sent orders to her ambassa- 
dor, Killigrew, who had a little before gone to Scotland, 
to demand immediate satisfaction for so great an outrage. 
Killigrew was also directed to inform the Regent that the 
Queen had ordered the Earl of Huntingdon, who was 
then President of the Council at York, and Lieutenant of 
the Northern Counties, to repair to the Borders for the 
trial and ordering of this matter, and that she expected 
that Morton would meet him in person for that effect. 
Morton, ever studious to gratify Elizabeth, readily agreed 
to the proposal. The two earls accordingly met at 
Foulden, just outside of Berwick Bounds, and continued 
their conferences there for some days, in the course of 
which Morton made such concessions, and agreed to such 
conditions of redress, as entirely healed the sore. During 
their conferences, the Regent lodged at Langton, near 
Dunse, about eight miles west from Foulden, and went 
from his lodgings every morning to the meeting, while 
the Earl of Huntingdon probably resided in Berwick. 
The place of meeting, according to Camden, was at the 
bound-road, on the very limit between the kingdoms. 

Carmichael, who was considered the principal offender, 
was sent a prisoner into England, and detained a few 
weeks at York; but the English Court bemg now con- 

vinced that Forster had been in the wrong, in the begin- 
ning of the fray, dismissed the Scottish Warden with 
honour, and gratified him with a present to effectuate the 
restitution of goods which Morton had engaged should be 
made by the subjects of the King of Scots. The Regent 
accordingly summoned all the king’s able-bodied lieges 
south of the Forth to attend him with twenty days’ pro- 
vision of victuals, in an expedition to the Borders, to have 


count and reckoning with the offenders; but the summons 
sufficed to awe these parties to make of themselves the 
restitution required. 

And so this disagreeable affair ended. 

Sir John Forster retained his wardenship for the un- 
precedented term of thirty-seven years, and only laid it 
down when quite incapacitated for active duty by old 
age and infirmity. The family ended with the unfor- 
tunate Thomas Forster, one of the generals of the North- 
umbrian insurgents in 1715, whose estates were forfeited 
to the Crown. 

Thirteen years after he had headed the raid of the 
Reidswire, Carmichael was sent (in 1588) ambassador to 
Denmark, along with Sir John Vause and Peter Young, 
to propose a match between King James the Sixth and 
**a daughter of that crown,” which being soon accom- 
plished, he was afterwards made captain of his Majesty’s 
Guard, and sent ambassador to Queen Elizabeth. He 
was murdered in the year 1600 by a party of Borderers, 
at a place called Raesknowes, near Lochmaben, whither 
he was going to hold a court of justice. By his wife 
Margaret, sister to the Regent Morton, he left issue, from 
whom the Earls of Hyndford, whose line ended in 1817, 
were descended. WIiiam Brocki. 











The Turf Watel, Newcastle. 


The Old Coaching Bays. 





NHE two sketches we publish of the Turf 
S| Hotel, once a famous coaching house, will 
be of particular interest in view of the fact 
Sa that the old place is about to disappear from 
the list of Newcastle hostelries. One of our sketches 
represents the hotel as it is now ; the other is copied from 
an engraving which appears in the Rev. Thomas Hugo’s 
‘*Bewick Collector.” The latter block formed part of the 
stock-in-trade of Messrs. Hodgson, printers of the Wew- 
castle Chronicle, was executed in the Bewick workshop, 
and was used at the top of ths waybills for the various 
coaches from the Turf. 

It must be explained that before 1809 the only commu- 
nication between Mosley Sireet and Westgate Street was 
by a footway through Denton Chare. The Corporation 
of Newcastle then made a new street between these 
thoroughfares, and named it Collingwood Street after the 
great naval hero, Lord Collingwood. Before Colling- 
wood Street was opened, wheel traffic from St. Nicholas’ 
Church had to go round by the Back Row to get into 
Westgate Street. 

The sites on each side of Collingwood Street were sold, 
and amongst the purchasers of those on the south of 
the street were Messrs. Grubb and Brown, builders, 
who erected shops with dwelling-rooms over them. 
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Three of these shops were purchased by Mr. William 
Loftus, a popular and enterprising coach proprietor, who 
was then landlord of the Shakspeare Inn, which stood 
upon the site of the present National Provincial Bank, 
and was situate opposite the old theatre in Mosley Street. 
The three shops so purchased Mr. Loftus converted into 
the Turf Hotel. 

The term “hotel” was used to indicate that sleep- 
ing accommodation was provided for travellers, 
in contradistinction to inns or taverns. The fame 
of the Turf soon became known to all who had 
to travel between North and South. There was no night 
coach except ‘‘The Mail”; those, therefore, who came up 
by the day coach from Edinburgh had perforce to stay 
for the night in Newcastle, and proceed, say, at 6 or 8 
o’clock next morning to London by the ** Wellington ” or 
** Highflyer,” travelling all night, the former reaching the 
Bull and Mouth, Aldersgate Street, about 4 p.m., 
and the “Highflyer” the White Horse, Fetter 
Lane, London, about 6 p.m. the following day. 
Passengers who came from London, York, or Leeds in 
like manner halted at the Turf Hotel, and went North by 
the ‘Union ” at 6 a.m., by Alnwick and Berwick to Edin- 
burgh, 'or by the “‘ Wellington” at 7 by Wooler, Coldstream, 
Kelso, &c., each arriving between 8 and 9 the same even- 
ing at the Black Bull Inn, situate at the top of Leith 
Walk, Edinburgh. Another coach was afterwards 
started called the ‘‘ Express,” and this left for York at the 
more convenient hour of 10 a.m., the passengers sleeping 


at Yerk, going on to London about 9 the next morn- 
ing, and arriving about the same hour the following day 
at the Saracen’s Head, Snow Hill, London. 

This arrangement was continued at the Turf Hotel for 
many years. Night coaches were established about 
1835 and ran to Leeds and Edinburgh, and afterwards 
the *‘ Lord Exmouth” was started for Preston, via Bar- 
nard Castle and Lancaster, to meet the London and 
North-Western Railway there for Liverpool and Man- 
chester. 

When the coach traffic greatly increased, the Turf Hotel 
coaches had to contend with opposition. In place of 
two Edinburgh coaches, the ‘‘Chevy Chase” was started, 
via Otterburn, Jedburgh, &c., and there was a night 
despatch and another in opposition. The ‘‘Times” had 
long been run to Leeds, via Stockton, from the Queen’s 
Head Inn, besides the. old ‘“‘Royal Telegraph” from the 
Turf Hotel. The ‘‘ Red Rover” was run in opposition at 
night, and the “Hero” against it from the Turf Hotel. 
The ‘True Briton” Carlisle coach for along time ran from 
the Turf Hotel, and the ‘“‘Mail” from the Queen’s 
Head, now the Liberal Club. There was also the 
“Royal William” to Alnwick and Berwick from the 
Rose and Crown Inn, the “Defence” to Alnwick, and the 
**Alert” from the Turf Hotel to Darlington and Middleton- 
one-Row. 

In the palmy days of Newcastle coaching—from about 
1826 to 1834—one of the sights of Newcastle was the fine 
array of coaches opposite the Turf Hotel in an afternoon 
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to be ready for the next morning. The horses were in 
teams, grey, black, and bay. Many old residents may 
still remember how goodly a show they made. 

The Turf Hotel continued to afford accommodation for 
guests who found it necessary to stay over night, until 
1847, when the York and North Midland Railway to 
Newcastle was opened. The coaches to the South 
soon ceased to run, but those to Edinburgh were 
continued for some time longer. All the famous old 
inns on the Great North Road were closed one 
after another until none was left. Of course the Turf 
Hotel suffered, but it had a good name, and managed 
to survive the loss of custom through the advent of 
the iron horse. 

Mr. Loftus was the clerk of Newcastle Races between 
forty and fifty years, and he occupied that 
position until his death in 1834. He built the Grand 
Stand in 1800, receiving pecuniary aid from several 
gentlemen, who subscribed 15 guineas each, and had 
silver tickets of admission ‘‘ during the time of any races 
being run on the Town Moor.” He bred and owned several 
race horses himself, and in addition had some good 
hunters and “cocktails.” He was regarded as an 
authority on sporting matters, and the Turf became a 
sort of headquarters for all interested in racing. Mr. 
Loftus retired from the management of the hotel 


about the year 1827, and bought the house and shop on 
the west of the hotel, made it into a coach-office, and 
lived above. Later on, he purchased the shop and rooms 
above to the east of the hotel, and converted the former 
into a coffee-room with compartments, and the latter 
into bedrooms, which were all added to the hotel. 
On quitting the hotel, Mr. Loftus leased it to his head 
waiter, a Mr. Alder ; afterwards to Mr. Thomas Lough ; 
and subsequently to Mr. William Brown, who became 
the owner, by purchase, from Mr. Loftus’s grandson, Mr. 
William Kennett Loftus, circa 1852. 

The latter had it willed to him (along with the Grand 
Stand) by his grandfather, but his pursuits were alto- 
gether in adifferent line. He was an excellent geologist, 
and was appointed by Lord Palmerston to accompany an 
English and Russian Commission to survey, and try to 
settle, the boundaries of the dominions of Turkey and 
Persia, under Colonel Williams and a Russian colonel. 
The survey lasted three years, and Mr. Wm. Kennett 
Loftus wrote a book entitled “‘Chaldza and Susiana.’ 
Colonel Williams, who afterwards greatly distinguished 
himself at the siege of Kars, became Sir W. Fenwick 
Williams, K.C.B. Mr. William Kennett Loftus after- 
wards went to Nineveh to take up some unfinished work 
of Mr. Layard’s, and made many valuable additions to 
the British Museum. He was afterwards appointed 
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geologist to a surveying party in British India. On the 
outbreak of the Indian Mutiny, the survey was stopped, 
and he took ship for England, dying at sea on the passage 
home. He was about thirty-seven years of age, and 
had attained a high position as a man of science. Mr. 
Loftus presented the four large Nineveh slabs which 
adorn the staircase of the Literary and Philosophical 
Institution, Newcastle. 

Under Mr. Brown’s management the Turf Hotel pros- 
pered despite the railways. His family sold it to the late 
owner, Mr. John Waller, from whose widow it has been 
purchased for the purpose of erecting a banking estab- 
lishment on its site. 


Notes and Conmentaries, 





FEARGUS O’CONNOR. 

Besides the occasion mentioned on page 254, Feargus 
O’Connor visited Newcastle on at least two other occa- 
sions—once on the lst of January, 1838, and next on the 
28th of June in the same year. 

During the first of these visits, the Chartists held ‘‘a 
great demonstration in order to enforce justice to the work- 
ing classes.” The party, about 2,000 in number, assembled 
in St. Nicholas’ Square, and walked in procession to the 
Parade Ground, now the Haymarket. Mr. O’Connor and 
the Rev. J. Rayner Stephens were the principal speakers, 
both of whom are reported to have delivered addresses of 
an inflammatory and threatening character. Among the 
other speakers were Mr. Thomas Doubleday, the late Mr. 
John Gallon, and Mr. Robert Blakey, of Morpeth, the 
author of numerous works on history and philosophy. 
An “‘anti-poor-law dinner” was held in the evening in 
the Music Hall, when Mr. Gallon presided. 

On the 28th June, 1838, a great open-air meeting was 
held upon the Town Moor, for the purpose of adopting 
the petition of “‘the men of Birmingham” in favour of 
universal suffrage, vote by ballot, &c. From the various 
reports to which I have referred, I find that this meeting 
was one of the largest (up to date) ever held in Newcastle. 
There were, it is said, not less than 18,000 people present, 
of whom about 15,000 walked in procession to the place 
of meeting, with bands of music, trade banners, &c. Mr. 
Thomas Doubleday presided over the gathering. Mr. 
O’Connor’s abuse of Lord Melbourne’s Government, his 
denunciation of Lord Brougham, his intense dislike of the 
(then) new Poor Law, and his deep sympathy with ‘‘ the 
down-trodden, horny-handed sons of toil,” were expressed 
in the strongest and bitterest Janguage. The new police 
force, which had not then been long instituted, was just 
as unpopular in Newcastle as it was in other places, and 
Mr. O’Connor, having seen an officer at the edge of the 
crowd, lost no time in paying him a compliment, speaking 
of him as a “specimen of the tinselled things that Eng- 


lishmen were taxed to support ”—a remark which caused 
great laughter. In concluding a lengthy report of the 
proceedings, the Newcastle Chronicle asserted that every- 
thing ‘‘ was done in the most orderly manner.” 

W. W. 


THE CENTENARY OF THE PANORAMA. 

One of the objects of interest in the North Gardens of 
the Newcastle Jubilee Exhibition was a huge pano- 
rama. It was this panorama that led Mr. Richard Wel- 
ford to contribute a few remarks on the inventor, Robert 
Barker, a son of an upholsterer in Newcastle, to the first 
volume of the Monthly Chronicle. An article in the 
Magazine of Art for May, 1888, states that exactly 
one hundred years have passed since Barker first 
fixed his famous cylindrical picture of Edinburgh in 
that city. ‘“‘That historic panorama,” says the writer, 
“was painted in water-colours on paper, and, though 
elementary in some particulars, was complete as an 
invention; for a new adaptation of perspective, so to 
speak, a system of curved linés, to correct the concavity 
of the picture-surface when seen from above, had been 
found necessary, and had been duly contrived. The art 
of panorama painting is therefore something more than 
scene-painting, the effect being, of course, much more 
illusive. Many have been the subjects, and many the 
painters, of panoramas since Barker came to London and 
received the commendations of the Court and Royal 
Academy. Excellence was soon obtained in the art, and 
it is a stock anecdote that so completely descriptive was 
@ panorama of a shipwreck that a Newfoundland dog 
leaped into the picture to drag the drowning wretches out 
of it.” E. R. Nests, Newcastle. 


North-Countrp Wit & Humour. 





KENSPECKLED. 

A well-known volunteer officer who is somewhat short 
of stature was one day walking down Grey Street, New- 
castle, clad in military array, the hairy material of the 
big busby coming down over his eyes. Here he was met 
by a half-drunken character from the Quayside, who 
accosted him thus :—*‘ Ye needn’t hide yorsel, ye little 
beggor ; aa can see yor feet!” 

THE GENUINE ARTICLE. 

The other day a customer went into a provision shop in 
a village not five and twenty miles from Sleekburn and 
said: ‘* Aa want a ham, and let’s hev a good yen.” The 
reply was: ‘‘They’re aall good here; ivvory bit o’ bacon 
and ham that we get is stamped wi’ the makor’s 
nyem !” 

WAX-WORKS. 

A week or two ago, a few friends belonging to South 

Shields went to London, and amongst them the son of a 
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well-known magistrate of that town. One of the places 
visited was the famous wax-work exhibition of Madame 
Tussaud, to which almost all strangers, especially on their 
first visit to London, find their way. The young man in 
question, after having taken one or two of the wax figures 
for creatures of flesh and blood, stood at last before a 
woman seated on one of the benches. After eyeing her 
intently for some time, she lifted up her head, and only 
then did he perceive that she was real. He turned away 
in despair, exclaiming in the hearing of his friends, ‘* The 
warst on’t is, it’s hard to tell whe’s wax and whe’s not !” 
CROWS. 

A Northumbrian miner who had migrated to the 
county of Durham, coming from the pit one day, saw 
some crows in a field. Turning round to his com- 
panion, he observed, ‘‘ Marra, there’s nowt puts me in 
mind of hyem se much es them craas: they’re se like 
the Cramelton craas !” 

THE ’MARAKIN WAR. 

During the civil war in America, an old grave- 
digger, of rather weak intellect, followed his pro- 
fession in Newcastle. About that time, trade being 
dull among shopkeepers of the town, it used to be 
a common saying that it was the American War 
that was doing it. The old gravedigger, coming one day 
into a newsvendor’s shop for the Newcastle Chronicle, 
was asked by the shopkeeper in a joke how trade was 
doing with him. ‘* Varry dull, varry dull,” said he, 
“How is that?” said the newsagent. ‘‘ Wey, ye knaa,” 
said he, “it’s aall this "Marakin War !” 

THE DUKE AND THE BAGMAN. 

A commercial traveller, journeying to Scotland, got 
into a first-class carriage on the North-Eastern Line. 
The other occupants of the compartment were the 
Duke of Northumberland and the Duke of Argyll. 
As persons of his class usually are, the commercial 
was exceedingly chatty with his fellow-travellers, 
but never suspected who they were. When the 
train arrived at Bilton, he was surprised to see so 
much fuss made with his Grace of Northumberland, who 
there left the train for Alnwick. ‘‘ Why, who is that 
gentleman?” the astonished commercial asked of the 
Duke of Argyll. ‘‘Oh,” replied the latter, “‘that is the 
Duke of Northumberland.” ‘‘ The Duke of Northumber- 
land !” exclaimed the bagman. ‘“ And to think that he 
should have talked so familiarly with two little cads like 
you and me !” 

SAVING HIS EARS. 

Not many weeks ago, two brothers returned from school 
and complained to their father that the schoolmaster had 
puiled their hair. ‘‘ Ah,” said the wise parent, “‘aa’ll 
syun put that te reets.” He thereupon cropped the heads 
of the boys until there was hardly anything to get hold 
of. The next day the schoolmaster pulled the ears of 
the boys. As they were nearing home, Tom said to 
Harry, “ Aa’ll tell fethor what the schyulmaistor’s 


”» 


dyun.” “Divvent,” said Harry; ‘“‘mebbies, he'll cut 
wor lugs off !” 
JUNIOR OR SENIOR. 

Acounterman ata co-operative store in Northumber- 
land asked a customer if a certain individual was junior 
or senior. ‘ Aa divvent knaa,” was the reply, ‘‘ but he’s 
the youngest 0’ twelve !” 

THE TRESPASSER. 

A platelayer on the Sunderland and Hartlepool 
Railway observed a man trespassing on the line. 
Going up to the trespasser, he said, ‘‘Aa say, dissent 
thoo knaa that thor’s nebody allooed to waak on the 
line?” The other replied, ‘Aa knaa that, man, but 
aa cuddent fin’ my way off.” ‘‘ Wey, didn’t thoo come 
past a gate thor?” says the platelayer. ‘‘ Aye, aa did,” 
returned the man, ‘‘but aa saw upon the gate ‘Keep 
this gate shut,’ an’ aa dorsent open it !” 

A NARROW ESCAPE. 

A native of South Durham tells the story of a nar- 
row escape as follows:—‘‘ Aa wes on a hoosetop put- 
ting the roof te reets ; ma shoes were off, and as the sun 
wes varra het, aa fell asleep. Aall of a suddent aa 
wakkened, and fund myself rowling down the roof; but 
just as aa gat te the edge aa catch’d ha’d o’ the spoot wi’ 
yen hand, torned a summerset, and bett reet on ma feet, 
not a bit warse. But the mairks o’ ma stockings is on the 
flags to this day yet!” 

THE ART OF ORGAN BLOWING. 

Old John Smith had for years performed the duties 
of organ blower in the village church, and prided himself 
not a little upon his proficiency. One Sunday the 
regular organist’s place was occupied by a stranger. 
John was at his post as usual, and all passed off with- 
out the slightest mistake until the time of the out- 
voluntary, when, in the middle of the piece—which, by 
the way, was the ‘‘ Hallelujah Chorus”—the instrument 
gave forth that strange noise produced by the abrupt 
stoppage of the supply of air. The organist, of course, 
afterwards remonstrated with John for his careless- 
ness, but the latter refused to accept the blame, exclaim- 
ing, ‘‘ Ye needn’t blame me. D’ye think aa’ve blaan this 
instorment these last twenty yors wivoot knaaing hoo 
many strokes gans te the ‘ Hallelujah Chorus !’” 


Porth-Country Obituaries, 





Mr. Timothy Linsley, who had been a resident at Seaton 
Sluice for nearly three-quarters of a century, died oa the 
16th of May, at the advanced age of 97 years. 

Mr. Thomas Young, head of the old firm of Messrs. 
Thomas Young and Sons, linen warehousemen, Pilgrim 
Street, Newcastle, died on the 18th of May. For many 
years, the deceased gentleman had been an elder in 
Blackett Street Presbyterian Church, and he was actively 
identified with several local religious and philanthropic 
institutions. Mr. Young was 70 years of age. 
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Mr. Thomas Robins, who, from 1860 to 1880, filled the 
office of Governor of the Newcastle Prisons, died at his 
residence in Grosvenor Place, Newcastle, on the 26th of 
May. The deceased gentleman, who took a warm interest 
in several local philanthropic institutions, was 73 years 
of age. In the treatment of the prisoners under his care, 
Mr. Robins combined, in a singularly successful way, gen- 
tleness of manner with firmness of action. 

On the 27th of May, the death took place of Mr. John 
Garven, for forty-five years classical master in the school 
so long conducted by the Rev. Dr. Bruce, and his suc- 
cessor, the late Mr. Robertson, in Percy Street, New- 
castle. Mr. Garven was a native of Alnwick, and was 73 
years of age. 

On the 29th of May, Mr. George Williamson, who for 
upwards of half a century carried on the business of 
chemist in Tyne Street, North Shields, died in that town, 
in the 78th year of his age. Mr. Williamson was one of 
the original directors of the Tynemouth Gas Company, 
of which for twelve consecutive years he was chairman; 
and, besides being a member of the Board of Guardians, 
he was actively identified with several philanthropic 
institutions in the borough. 

On the 30th of May, there were interred in Berwick 
Cemetery, the remains of Mr. Charles Alexander Reid, 
master mariner, who had died at the advanced age of 89 
years, having been born on Christmas Day, 1798. The 
deceased was the oldest Freemason ,in Berwick, and had 
gone through the form of marriage at one of the scenes of 
runaway weddings on the Borders. 

Mr. John Snowball, builder, Hexham, died suddenly 
in that town, on the 3lst of May. He was an ardent 
advocate of temperance principles, and was the oldest lay 
preacher on the plan of the Hexham Circuit of the United 
Methodist Free Churches. Mr. Snowball was 72 years 
of age. 

In the Weekly Chronicle of the 2nd of June, it was 
stated, on the authority of Mr. John Kirton, that Mrs. 
Rignold, who had died a week previously, at the ad- 
vanced age of 87, was leading actress in the company of 
her husband when he was lessee of the Theatre Royal, 
Newcastle. Among her other impersonations, Mrs. Rig- 
nold performed the character of Meg Merrillies—not Miss 
Cushman, as had been stated. Many interesting par- 
ticulars about the deceased lady were given in Mr. James 
R. Anderson’s “‘ Seven Decades of an Actor’s Life,” which 
recently appeared in the Weekly Chronicle. 

Mr. Anthony Wilkinson, J.P., a member of an old 
Durham family, died at his residence, Old Elvet, in that 
city, on the 4th of June. The deceased gentleman was a 
liberal contributor to the various charities of Durham, 
and was 81 years of age. 

On the 5th of June, Major George Brumell, head of the 
firm of Messrs. G. and T. Brumell, solicitors, died at 
The Willows, Morpeth. He acted for many years as 
clerk to the Morpeth Board of Guardians, being suc- 
ceeded only a few years ago by his son. In 1837, he was 
appointed superintendent-registrar of births, deaths, and 
marriages, and continued to act in that capacity till his 
death. On the formation of the vo’unteer corps, he 
entered enthusiastically into the moveme=t, and passed 
through the various grades till he assumed cummand as 
major. It was not till 1875 that he retired from active 
service in the corps, but he was afterwards allowed to 
retain his rank. He was one of the Governors of the 
Morpeth Grammar School, and was also a governor as 


well as a vice-president of the Morpeth Dispensary, 
Major Brumell was in the 80th year of his age. 

On the 5th of June, Mr. Robert Briggs Williams, at 
the age of 28, died suddenly at Consett, where he acted 
as local secretary to the Ironworkers’ Union. 

Alderman Herbert Robson, one of the most prominent 
public men in the city of Durham, in the Town Council 
of which he had been a representative since 1859, died on 
the 7th of June. Mr. Robson, who was Mayor of Dur- 
ham in 1879, was 64 years of age. 

On the 9th of June, the death was announced of Mr, 
Matthew White Ridley, a noted painter of local subjects, 

On the same day, Mr. J. W. Mawson died at his 
residence, 12, Woodbine Terrace, Union Lane, Gates- 
head. The deceased, who had reached the advanced 
age of 80 years, for a number of years carried on busi- 
ness with his son as merchants in the Close, Newcastle. 

Mr. Henry F. Hemy, musical composer, author of 
**Hemy’s Royal Pianoforte Tutor,” and other works, 
died at Hartlepool, on the same day, aged 70 years. 

Colonel Ralph Bradford Atkinson, of Angerton, died 
on the 13th of June, at the Grosvenor Hotel, London. 
The deceased gentleman was son of the late Sir Thos. 
Bradford, who married the niece of the late Mr. Ralph 
Atkinson, a timber merchant, of Newcastle. 

News was received on the 14th June, of the death of 
Martin Hays, formerly of Hebburn and South Hetton, at 
Pomeroy, Ohio, United States, aged 57. 


Recory of Ehents, 





florth-Countrp Occurrences, 


MAY. 


16.—The Judge of the Newcastle County Court granted 
an order for the winding-up of the Brunswick Building 
Society, Newcastle. 

—It was decided to advertise for tenders for the erec- 
tion of a memorial to Wouldhave and Greathead, the 
inventors of the lifeboat, it being reported that the archi- 
tect’s estimate of the cost was £500, towards which about 
£200 remained to be subscribed. 

17.—Some interesting experiments were made at the 
works of Messrs. Wigham Richardson and Co., Low 
Walker, with the Ashworth and Kneen furnace—a patent 
for the consumption of bituminous coal without. produc- 
ing smoke. 

—Mr. Richard Fynes, Blyth, was presented with 
‘£194 4s, 9d., being the amount of money, after the deduc- 
tion of £12 18s. 3d. for expenses, subscribed by his friends 
and sympathisers on account of the loss sustained through 
the total destruction of his theatre and other property in 
February last. (See page 144.) 

—Considerable excitement was caused by the arrival at 
Jarrow of between fifty and sixty workmen from Sheffield, 
to supply the place of the platers’ helpers who had come 
out on strike at Palmer’s shipyard for an advance of 
wages. Some of the workmen had been receiving 25s. 
and others 27s. 6d. a-week ; and an increase of 3s. a week 
all round was demanded. Half, or a little over half, of 
the new comers refused to start work. On the 28th, a 
conference between the Tyne shipbuilders and helpers 
took place in Newcastle. The employers intimated that 
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they were unable to concede the advance, and that the 
yards would be opened that day at the old rate of wages. 
Work was generally resumed on the 30th of May. 

—A handsome memorial brass, mounted on a polished 
enamelled slate, by Messrs. Wailes and Strong, New- 
castle, was affixed to the west wall within the nave of 
Birtley Church, intimating that that early Norman 
edifice, originally built before A.D. 1100, was restered A.D. 
1884. 

18.—At a meeting of the Watch Committee of the 
Newcastle Corporation, it was resolved to re-light 200 of 
the lamps which had been ordered out for three months. 

—A memorial window, in memory of the late Canon 
Rowland East, was unveiled in St. Andrew’s Church, 
Percy Street, Newcastle, by the Rev. C. Digby Seymour. 

19.—It was announced that, during the past month, 
several additions had been made to the Natural History 
Museum at_ Barras Bridge, Newcastle, the most note- 
worthy cont?ibution being a very fine head of the Ameri- 
can bison from Colorado, presented by Mr. W. M. 
Angus, and the head of a nearly full-grown elk, or moose, 
shot near Lake Molar, Sweden, and presented by Mr. 
James Hall, Tynemouth. 

—The seventh annual meeting of the Northern 
Counties Christian Lay Churches was opened in New- 
castle, Mr. James Mowitt being elected president for 
the ensuing year. 

—At the annual meeting of the Northumberland 
Miners’ Association, in Newcastle, it was decided that 
a committee should be appointed to inquire into the 
salaries and wages paid to the miners’ members of Par- 
liament and agents. The whole of the old officers of the 
association were re-elected. 

20.—The annual conference of the National Secular 
Society was held at South Shields, under the presidency 
of Mr. Charles Bradlaugh, M.P. 

—Owing to the oppressive heat during service in 
Bothal Parish Church, a young gentleman rose from his 
seat, and, traversing the full length of the building, 
opened the door. While he was returning to his pew, 
the congregation were singing the following line from 
the 156th hymn :—‘“‘ Grateful coolness in the heat.” 

21.—After having been in abeyance, owing to the de- 
pressed state of trade, since 1884, the annual display 
promoted by the Newcastle May-Day Horse Procession 
Society was resumed to-day (Whit Monday). The total 
number of entries was 398, the animals being divided into 
twenty classes. Prizes were awarded to the amount of 
£120, among the subscribers to the fund being Uncle 
Toby, of the Weekly Chronicle, who, with a view of 
encouraging kindness to animals, gave money in several 
of the cl Weather of the most delightful descrip- 
tion prevailed, and the interesting and pleasing exhibi- 
tion attracted crowds of spectators. The prizes 
were distributed by Lady Ridley at a large gathering in 
the Circus, the chair keing occupied by Mr. Councillor J. 
Baxter Ellis, Sheriff of Newcastle, and president of the 
society. The fifth annual horse parade and dog show were 
held on the same day at West Hartlepool. The annual 
inspection of the horses belonging to Sir W. G. Armstrong, 
Mitchell, and Co., Newcastle, was held in the morning ; 
and the annual procession of the Newcastle Corporation 
horses, numbering about seventy, had taken place on the 
19th of May. 

—An industrial and art exhibition was opened by Sir 
M. W. Ridley, M.P., in the Town Hall and Corn Ex- 





change, Morpeth, in order to raise funds towards the 
restoration of the tower and re-casting of the large bell of 
Morpeth Parish Church. 

—The National Independent Order of Oddfellows com- 
menced its annual movable conference in Newcastle. 
Brother W. Richmond, of Manchester, presided as Grand 
Master, and ninety members and deputies attended. 
The meetings extended over several days. 

—Captain Marsteen, who had entered the Tyne with 
his vessel a few days previously, was married on board a 
tug-boat, a few miles off the harbour, to a Norwegian 
lady, who had arrived in the river on board the steamship 
Norge that morning. The ceremony was performed by a 
minister of the Norwegian Church, the reason for the 
novel procedure being the inability of the bridegroom to 
remain in port over the period requisite before the 
marriage could be legalised ashore. 

22.—A new peal of six bells placed in the tower of 
Corbridge Parish Church as a memorial of the Queen's 
Jubilee, was inaugurated by the Bishop of Newcastle. 
Mr. F. M. Laing, Farnley Grange, provided one bell, 
while Mr. T. Sheldon, of Summerville, and his sister, Miss. 
Sheldon, gave another, the cost of the remainder being 
defrayed by public subscription. The new peal took the 
place of three old bells which dated back to the year 1700. 

—The Rev. Canon John Pulleine, M.A., Vicar of 
Stanhope, Durham, was consecrated Bishop Suffragan of 
Penrith, in York Cathedral. 

23.—It was announced that, owing to the illness and 
necessary return to Rome of Dr. O’Callaghan, the 
recently ordained Catholic Bishop of Hexham and New- 
castle, Canon Wilkinson, Vicar-General, of Thistleflat 
House, Crook, in the County of Durham, had been 
appointed Auxiliary Bishop. 

—A very fine specimen of Pallas’s sand grouse, in fine 
plumage, killed itself by coming in contact with the 
telegraph wires near Cragside, at Rothbury. The bird 
was sent by Lord Armstrong for preservation to Mr. 
John Hancock, at the Natural History Museum, New- 
castle. 

24.—The new work-room obtained by the members of 
the Newcastle Sketching Club, on the top floor of the 
Union Buildings, St. John Street, Newcastle, was opened 
by Mr. G. R. Hedley. 

—At a meeting of the South Shields Board of 
Guardians, Dr. Sutherland, medical officer, reported, 
among the cases of sickness, that of a girl, aged 15 years, 
who was suffering from hysteria caused by disappoint- 
ment in marriage. 

25.—An explosion suddenly took place in the fore- 
hold of the steamer Deutscher Kaiser, of Stettin, while 
that vessel was proceeding down Shields Harbour, 
bound for St. Petersburg. The boatswain was severely 
burnt about the face, neck, and hands, and the pilot 
was blown from the upper bridge, alighting on the 
lower bridge, without, however, sustaining serious 
injury. 

26.—It was announced that a brass plate had been 
affixed to a rock at Newbiggin, to mark the spot where 
a@ young man named James Miller was drowned on the 
3rd of January, 1888, the following epitaph being in- 
scribed :— 

Stay, stranger, stay, upon this spot 
A parent’s hopes were riven ; 


Though harshly runs our earthly lot, 
We hope to meet in Heaven. 
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26.—A sculling match between George Bubear, of 
Hammersmith, London, and Charles Carr, of Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, for £100 a-side, took place over the champion 
course on the river Tyne. Bubear won by four lengths, 
in 21 minutes 42 seconds. 

—The Newcastle Examiner ceased to be published. 

—The whole of the shipyard joiners on both sides of 
the Tyne came out on strike, for an advance of 3s. a 
week. The number of hands affected by the strike was 
between 800 and 900. 

27.—The Wesleyan Church of St. John, Ashbrooke, 
Sunderland, was opened by the Rev. Dr. Young, ex- 
President of the Conference. 

28.—Davies, of Walker, defeated Kirton, of Sunder- 
land, in an open boat contest for £50, on the Tyne. 

31.—A dreadful tragedy was enacted at Durham. 
Superintendent Joseph Scott, of Jarrow, was conveying a 
prisoner along Silver Street, in that city, towards the 
Gaol, when a man who was following suddenly produced 
a loaded rifle, and fired at the officer. The bullet 
penetrated the back between the shoulders and lodged 
in the chest. Superintendent Scott staggered and 
fell dead on his face. The murderer then 
drew a revolver and shot himself, fell to the 
ground, and died a few minutes afterwards. The 
murderer and suicide was identified as an ex-sergeant 
of police, named Benjamin Wright, 42 years of age. He 
had been stationed variously at West Auckland, Stock- 
ton, and latterly at Mebburn, where he was recently re- 
duced to the ranks for some misconduct, and afterwards 
dismissed from the force. Superintendent Scott, who 
had risen to the position which he held from the rank of 


constable, was a native of the North Tyne district, and 
was 45 years of age. 


JUNE. 


1.—Mr. Cecil Maurice Chapman, barrister-at-law, 
assistant-commissioner under the Royal Commission on 
Markets and Fairs, opened an inquiry in the Town Hall 
into the working and arrangements of the different 
markets in Newcastle. The Town Clerk (Mr. Hill 
Motum) gave an official statement as to the amount of 
money spent on the markets and the revenue they pro- 
duced. The afternoon was occupied with the question of 
the thorough-toll, and the inquiry concluded on the 
following day. 

—Mr. George Barclay Bruce, President of the Institute 
of Civil Engineers, and a native of Newcastle, being 
brother of Dr. Bruce, the well-known antiquary, re 
ceived the honour of knighthood, on the occasion of the 
celebration of her Majesty’s birthday. 

—On the motion of the Rev. Marsden Gibson, the 
Newcastle Board of Guardians apppinted a committee to 
inquire as to the advisability of securing a farm for the 
Union, with a view of making it self-supporting for the 
purposes of food supply. 

—The Mayor of Newcastle inaugurated, in the Prudhoe 
Street Mission Room, Newcastle, a Home for Crippled 
Children established at Whickham, a local gentleman 
having, in response to an appeal, undertaken to pay the 
rent of the house for five or six years and to provide most 
of the furniture. The Home itself was formally opened 
by the Rev. Canon Lloyd, Vicar of Newcastle, with six 
inmates, on the 4th of the month. 

3.—The handsome new Catholic Church of St. Aloysius, 


built to supersede the school-chapel at Hebburn, was 
opened by Bishop Wilkinson. 

—The recognition services took place in connection 
with the induction of the Rev. J. F. Forbes, M.A., to the 
pastorate of the new Baptist Chapel, Westgate Road, 
Newcastle. 

4.—At a meeting of the congregation of Trinity 
Presbyterian Church, Newcastle, it was resolved, by a 
large majority, to give a call to the Rev. N. A. Ross, 
M.A., LL.D., of Reading, to become pastor. 

—A demand for an increase of 10 per cent. on the 
previous rate of wages was served upon the employers on 
behalf of the platers and other ironworkers employed in 
the shipbuilding yards on the Tyne. On the same day, 
the engineers of the mid-river district of Tyneside, rang- 
ing from Walker to Jarrow, determined to come out on 
strike for an all-round rise of 2s. per week. About a 
thousand men were affected. The advance was conceded 
by the masters at the Pontoon, Wallsend, and the work- 
men there did not turn out. About this time, too, a 
movement was commenced among the shipyard men of 
Stockton, Middlesbrough, and the Hartlepools for an 
advance of 124 per cent., and as a compromise the 
employers offered 5. On the 4th inst., it was found that 
1,313 men voted against, and 821 in favour of, accepting 
the compromise, the majority thus being on the side of a 
strike ; but it was understeod that this action was not 
sanctioned by the Amalgamated Society of Boilersmiths 
and Iron Shipbuilders. 

5.—A foolhardy fellow named McAskell leaped from 
Sunderland Bridge into the river Wear, from which he 
emerged seemingly little the worse for his adventure. 
Similar leaps have been made from the bridge. One of 
the first was that of Stephen Jeffrey, a sailor, who made 
the daring leap of 100 feet from the parapet about 24 
years ago. Then came the leap made about 18 years ago 
by Joseph Wilson, better known under the cognomen of 
**Joe the Duck.” After that, a painter named George 
Fairgreaves precipitated himself from the bridge, it is 
said for a wager of a pint of beer ! 

6.—It was announced that the representatives of the 
late Rev. Canon Low, of Whittonstall, had presented the 
whole works of Dr. Thomas Jackson, who was Vicar of 
Newcastle from 1623 to 1630, to the newly-founded 
library at St. Nicholas’ Cathedral, Newcastle. 

—A mechanic named Frank James, 48 years of age, 
died at the Newcastle Infirmary, from injuries received 
while working, a few days previously, near a Gatling gun 
which was being tested for firing purposes at the Elswick 
Ordnance Works. 

—The plant, machinery, general stores, and materials 
in connection with Chilton Colliery, the property of Lord 
Eldon, were sold by public auction. 

—One of the blast furnaces at Walker Ironworks was 
lighted up, the establishment having long lain dormant. 

—By a majority of five votes, the members of the New- 
castle Co-operative Society authorised the directors to 
set aside £5,000 of the funds to lend to members on their 
own property at a probable interest of 5 per cent. 

7.—The annual festival of the choirs of the Newcastle 
Rural Deanery was held in the Cathedral Church of New- 
castle, the total number of voices being 426. 

—A formal resolution was adopted dissolving the 
Durham Grand Stand Company, and disposing of the sur- 
plus funds, the lease of the race-course not having been re- 
newed by the authorities of the University. 
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8.—During the demolition of the row of old houses 
shown in the accompanying engraving at the Barras 
Bridge, Newcastle, for the purpose of forming a road to 
the new College of Bhysical Science in Lax’s Gardens, 
there was found among the rubbish an old copy of the 
Newcastle Chronicle. It bore the date January 26th, 1782. 
Among its contents was a London Letter dated January 
19, a week thus having intervened between the transmis- 
sion of the document and its presentation to the public. 
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There appeared, in the advertising department of the 
paper, an announcement of a forthcoming cock-fight, with 
the customary side woodcut representing two cocks in the 
attitude of fighting. The Newcastle Chronicle was estab- 
lished as a weekly journal on the 24th of March, 1764, 
and the copy which was so singularly restored to the light 
of day was upwards of a hundred and six years old. 

—Edward McGregor, in emulation of the foolhardy 
feat of McAskell on the 5th of May, jumped from Wear- 
mouth Bridge into the river. He was none the worse for 
his escapade, but was arrested by the police, and charged 
at the Sunderland Police Court with attempting to commit 
suicide. On promising the magistrates not to attempt 
the same leap again he was discharged. (For view and 
account of Wearmouth Bridge, see Monthly Chronicle, 
vol. 1, p. 401.) 

9.—A serious collision occurred near the Central 
Station, Newcastle, between a goods train and a pas- 
Senger train. More than thirty persons were injured, 
though, fortunately, no one was killed. 

—Lady Armstrong laid the foundation-stone of a new 
church in the recently-formed parish of St. Aidan’s, 
South Benwell, Newcastle. 

1l.—A meeting of the Newcastle Tree Culture and 
Protection Society was held in the Council Chamber, 
Newcastle, under the presidency of the Mayor (Mr. W. 
D. Stephens). The rules and objects of the society were 
decided upon. It was agreed to ask the Earl of Ravens- 
worth to accept the office of president, and the following 
local gentlemen were elected vice- -presidents :—The 
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Mayor, Mr. W. E. Adams, Mr. R. Welford, Mr. Wig- 
ham Richardson, Mr. W. M. Henzell, and Dr. Adam 
Wilson. Mr. T. Dickinson was chosen secretary. 

12.—A serious fire, which resulted in considerable de- 
struction of property, but, fortunately, no loss of life, 
occurred at the Team Valley Paper Works, near Gates- 
head, of which the owners are Messrs. E. Richardson and 
Co. 


13.—A public meeting was held in the Central Hall, 
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Hood Street, Newcastle, to consider the silver question in 
relation to wages, employment, and cost of living to the 
working classes. A resolution in favour of bi-metallism 
was carried unanimously. 

—A deputation of the Newcastle Corporation and the 
River Tyne Commissioners waited upon Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach in reference to a clause in the Railway and 
Canal Traffic Bill, which, it was urged, would have a 
detrimental effect upon the trade of the North-Eastern 
ports. 

—A meeting of costermongers was held in Lockhart’s 
Cocoa Rooms, Clayton Street, Newcastle, when it was 
decided to ask the Markets Committee of the Newcastle 
Corporation to grant some sort of license to be taken out 
yearly to sell from barrows or stalls such goods as enable 
a costermonger to stand in Newgate Street, extending 
from Clayton Street to St. Andrew’s Street. 

—A public meeting was held in the lecture room of the 
Literary and Philosophic Institution, Newcastle, when it 
was decided to form a society, to be called the Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne Musical Society. The Mayor (Mr. W. D. 
Stephens) presided, and there was a large attendance. 

—A first-class pleasure steamer named the Lady Brassey 
was launched from the yard of Messrs. H. 8. Edwards 
and Son, Howdon-on-Tyne. This is the first of what is 
likely to be aclass of vessels to be fitted with armament 
and utilised for the purpose of coast defence. The Hon. 
T. A. Brassey undertook the cost of fitting out the 
steamer so that she could carry guns, the weapons being 
provided by the Naval Volunteer Home Defence Associa- 
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tion. A volunteer brigade at Hastings undertook to man 
the vessel. 

—Nine workmen were injured by the explosion of a 
boiler at the pit-head of Murton Colliery. 

15.—The Newcastle Board of Guardians recommended 
that Dr. Nicholas Hardcastle, late medical officer of the 
Newcastle Union Workhouse, should be granted a super- 
annuation allowance of £80 a-year. 





General Occurrences, 
MAY. 

16.—Sir George Otto Trevelyan unveiled a portrait of 
Lord Frederick Cavendish at Keighley. 

19.—A farm servant at the plough was struck dead by 
lightning at Closeburn, near Dumfries. The same day a 
flash of lightning struck three boys who were crossing 
Glasgow Green, two being killed. About the same time 
a man was killed by lightning at Govan. The Fife and 
Kinross Asylum, near Cupar Fife, was struck by 
lightning, which set the woodwork of the building in 
flames ; fortunately, the patients were all removed to a 
place of safety, so that no lives were lost. 

22.—Whilst a convict named Jackson, alias Firth, was 
in Strangeways Prison, Manchester, he attacked and 
murdered the warder in charge of him. The murderer 
found his way to the roof of the prison, and thence to the 
outer wall, from which he dropped into the street. It 
was broad daylight at the time, and the man was wearing 
prison clothes; but he stil] madeé good his escape, and for 
three weeks remained at large. The affair created the 
greatest interest at the time, and several persons were 
arrested on suspicion. Not until the 11th of June was 
Jackson retaken, and he was then captured whilst in the 
act of breaking into a house at Bradford Moor, York- 
shire. Many other burglaries were traced to him. 

23.—An election for Southampton resulted as follows :— 
F. H. Evans (Gladstonian), 5,151; A. E. Guest 
(Unionist), 4,266 ; majority, 885. 

—A severe engagement took place between English 
troops and about 3,000 Thibetans, when the latter were 
defeated. 

—Tremendous swarms of locusts, extending over miles 
of territory, advanced through Algeria, commiting great 
destruction. 

24.—More than one hundred fishermen perished in a 
great storm off the coast of Iceland. 

—A compositor named Joseph Rumbold, aged 22, was 
brutally murdered in Regent’s Park, London, by a gang 
of roughs. Some of his assailants were subsequently ar- 
rested. 

26.—The Transcaspian Railway from Mikhailovsk, on 
the Caspian Sea, to Samarcand, in Central Asia, a 
distance of about nine hundred miles, was formally 
opened to-day, the anniversary of the coronation of the 
Emperor Alexander IIT. of Russia. 

28.—Mr. John Bright was seriously ill, and his con- 
dition for a time caused much concern. 

30.—An alarming fire occurred in Queen Street, Edge- 
ware Road, London, when five women were killed and five 
other persons were injured. At the inquest two firemen 
were censured for removing a fire-escape after they had 
been informed that it was needed at the fire. 


JUNE, 

4.—General Boulanger made his first appearance in the 
French Chamber of Deputies since the great agitation in 
his favour. He advocated a complete revision of the 
Constitution. 

6.—A disastrous railway accident occurred near Tam- 
pico, Mexico, a construction train running off the line. 
Eighteen persons were killed and forty-one injured. 

—A fire broke out in Tony Pastor’s Theatre, which is 
located in the Tammany Hall Buildings, New York. 
The theatre was completely gutted, and the hal! itself 
was considerably damaged. The total loss was estimated 
at 50,000 dollars. 

7.—An Irish landlord, named Cahill, while on his way 
home from attending the Quarter Sessions to Mount 
Collins, was fired at from behind a hedge, two shots 
taking effect on his neck and head. 

—The death was announced of Marshal Lebcuf, who 
was French Minister of War in 1870. 

9.—A serious fire occurred at Manchester, when four 
persons were burnt to death. At one time there wasa 
chance of saving the unfortunate people, but some mis- 
taken individuals burst open the windows and shutters on 
the ground floor, and so fanned the flames. 

10.—The death was announced of Colonel the Right 
Hon. Edward Robert King-Harman. 

15.—After a long and painful illness, the Emperor 
Frederick of Germany died at Potsdam, aged 57. Much 
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regret was felt throughout the United Kingdom, as well 
as in all other parts of the world. 

—M. Richter, late Prime Minister of Norway, com- 
mitted suicide at Stockholm by shooting himself through 
the mouth with a revolver. 
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